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Dr. Kinsey’s while putting the accent on spiritual values.” — Samuel 
McCrea Cavert. i $6.50 


“Of inestimable value” — Library Journal 


_ ADOLESCENCE AND DISCIPLINE 


RUDOLPH M. WITTENBERG 
Author of On Call for Youth 


“Mental hygiene primer for parents, teachers, ministers, doctors. The 
meaning of discipline emphasized in this discussion is ‘inner learning,’ 
i.e., its growth within. the individual from unrestrained expression to 
development of an integrated self. Penetrating, provocative. Highly 
recommended.” — Library Journal. $4.95 


“Many riches in this book” — Pastoral P syc hology 
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among charts and graphs. An invaluable 
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adolescents and _ the development of 
delinquency. A volume in A Psychology 
Series edited by J. McV. Hunt. 1959. 62 
ills., tables; 475 pp. $7.50 
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Edward Bennett, formerly Tufts Univer- 
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fering fresh insights into this pervasive 
problem, book discusses contemporary at- 
titudes toward child-rearing, sex. roles, 
social life, etc. 1959. 256 pp. $4.50 
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TWO FAITHS 


James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor 
Stoker Bell,—dboth University of Penn- 
sylvania. An ‘unbiased examination of the 
corrosive effects religious differences can 
have on marriage. Shows how obstacles 
common to interfaith marriages may be 
overcome through mutual patience and 
understanding “Jnvaluable ...” 
A. Poling. 1957. 180 pp. $3.50 


WHY MARRIAGES 
GO WRONG 
Also by Bossard and Bell. Analyzes the 
sociocultural factors which undermine the 


Highlights social pressures that lead to 
marriage failure and stresses the values 
which have always made for successful 


union. “Excellent” — INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF RELIcIous EpucatTion. 1958. 
224 pp. $3.50 
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15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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stability of marriage in America today. 


Marek 


PREMARITAL COUNSELING 
I would like to have 15 copies of the De- 


‘cember issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY for 


distribution to our spring presbytery meet- 
ing, to be held on April 19, 1960. I have just 
finished reading my copy and am _ most 


anxious that my fellow presbyters have the 


same opportunity. This matter of premarital 
counseling has been neglected too long. 
Thank you. 


KENNETH B. ABEL 

Moderator, Presbytery © 

of Fargo-Oakes - 

United Presbyterian Chie. 
Lisbon, North Dakota 


The Church Federation is planning an In- 


stitute on Pre-Marital Counseling to be held 
on February 9th for local ministers. One of 
the members of the committee which is plan- 
ning this meeting is Rev. Kenneth E. Reed, 
who is a subscriber to your publication. He 
called attention to the articles contained in 
the December issue on Premarital Coun- 
seling. 

We thought it might be helpful to our 
meeting if copies of this issue could be availa- 
ble on our literature table. Would you please 
send us as many free copies of the December 
issue as you can. Whatever you can do will 
be appreciated. 


(Mrs.) ZIEBELL 
The Church Federation of 
Greater Indianapolis 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


I wish to express deep appreciation for the 
December issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
devoted exclusively to “The Minister anid 
Premarital Counseling.” It certainly is con- 
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cerned with a vital phase of the minister’s 
responsibility today, and also-one in which 
all too many of us are inadequate; in spite 
of our desire and efforts to do more to pre- 


"pare our young people for a wholesome and 


satisfying marriage. 

This issue contains one article of special 
interest to me, as far as the unmarried young 
people are concerned. It is the article by 
Duvall: ‘Premarital Sex—The Counselor’s 
Challenge.” Is there any possibility of secur- 


ing additional copies of just this article for. 


somewhat general distribution among the 
young people of high school age in the 
Church? If so, I would appreciate such in- 
formation from you. 

Thanks again for the excellent help you 
have given in this issue, as in the others. 


Rey. RICHARD P. KEETON 
Fairmont Presbyterian Church 
Knoxvi lle, 


Many thanks for your December issue. 
Are reprints of Evelyn Duvall’s article. 
“Premartial Sex—The - Counselor’s Chal- 
lenge” available? 


Rev. E. D. FARWELL 
~ Salem Lutheran Church 
Andrew, Iowa. 


[Editor’s Note. Because of the many requests 
which: we have -received for Dr. Duvall’s 
article; we have had some reports made of 
it. They are available at 10c each.| 


PREACHING AND PERSONALITY | 


[ have just finished reading with great 
appreciation Dr. Earl H. Furgeson’s percep- 
tive article, “Preaching and Personality” in 
the Oct. 1959 issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


_ I believe that Dr. Furgeson’s study of the 


preacher as a person in relationship to his 
preaching deals with one of the most impor- 
tant emphases I have seen in this general 
area. I hope very much that Dr. Furgeson 
will be able to continue his research along 
this line, and that the results of his study 
may grow into a full length book. His back- 
ground in psychology would greatly enrich 
such a study, and be of value to all of us 


_ who teach in related fields. 


Hartanp E. Hocue 
Carl Patton Professor 
of Homiletics 


Pacific School of Religion ~. 


Berkeley, California 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 5 


NEW AND 
AUTHORITATIVE. . . 


a book of 
interest 
and value 
to all 
concerned with 
counselling 


COUNSELLING 
THE CATHOLIC 


Modern Techniques and 
Emotional Conflicts 


By GEORGE HAGMAIER, C.S.P. 
and ROBERT GLEASON, S.J. 


This pioneering work is an informed discussion, 
on the practical level, of how psychiatry can be 
combined with Catholic teaching to help the 
perplexed. COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC 
offers forthright suggestions for dealing with 
such common and difficult problems as alcohol- 
ism, homosexuality and spiritual anxiety, and 
takes up the and moral questions 
involved. 


The book is addressed primarily to the Catholic 
counsellor, but, the authors note, "Many non- 
Catholic counsellors will, we believe, be sur- 
prised and pleased to find that the counseling 
of the committed Catholic can involve the same 
sort of proven psychological techniques which 
are used by the good therapist or guidance 
person who works with any sincere client." | 


3rd PRINTING 


. At your bookstore, or 
order direct from the publisher 


SHEED & WARD, 64 University Pac, New York 3 


Gentlemen: Please send me pai 
copy(ies) of COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC at 
$4.50 per copy. Payment is enclosed. 
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Samuel Howard Miller 


AST SPRING one of our national newsmagazines called Samuel 
Howard Miller the new “pastor-dean” of the Harvard Divinity 
School. His ministry for 24 years at the Old Baptist Church of 
Cambridge was always “‘hyphenated” by a scholarly and intellectual 
vigor that gave a sharp edge and drawing power to his pastorate and 
preaching. And now we shall see the other side of the hyphenation— 


a theological school dean whose learning and building will always 


lean directly towards pastoral realism and pastoral relevance. 

His ministry at Old Cambridge Baptist was never small-scale, 
and his deanship at Harvard Divinity won't be, either. The studénts 
at HDS where he has given a course in literature and religion for 
several years soon caught on when they heard him say, for example: 
‘There is more religion in one page of Albert Camus than there is in 
a whole book by Lloyd Douglas.” 

Those who were present at Plymouth during the Sixth National 
Conference on Clinical Pastoral Education (1958) will always re- 
member Dean Miller’s paper and its insistence that the “psychic space 
of the subconscious” is as much a source of modern man’s anxiety 
and adventure (both) as the interstellar spaces that frightened Pascal 
by their “awesome vacuity.” Yet clear as he is 

that there is an emptiness nowadays that needs 
The WAN filling or exploring, Dean Miller is perfectly 


th | plain-spoken in his belief that the job can no 


longer be done with old and worn-out religious 
symbols, or by theological dogmatism and 


TH literalistic fundamentalism. Every psychologi- 


cally-oriented pastor present at Plymouth 
warmed to him as “Sam” raised the flag for 


(Continued on page 66) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


N SUNDAY, November 19, 
1939, a visitor in New York 
decided to attend divine services at the 
Riverside Church. He had heard much 


about this church and its minister, but 


this was his first opportunity to wor- 
ship there. Advised in advance of the 
need to arrive early in order to secure 
a seat, he calculated the time and set 
out from his hotel. When he reached 
the door, people were already entering 
ina great throng, but there was room 
and he was ushered to a pew about 
three-fourths of the distance from the 
chancel to the rear of the sanctuary. 
Anonymously, like so many others 
around him, he sat in silence deeply 
sensitive to all that he saw. 

Central in the meditation of the half 
hour before the service began was the 
music from the’ carillon which the 
visitor had heard first far down the 
Drive before his arrival and which 
_ continued during this period of wait- 
ing. The strains of “Rock of Ages,” 
“How Firm A Foundation,” “Now 
Thank We All Our God,” “Come Ye 
Thankful People Come,” created an 
atmosphere that dissolved all else into 
a silence that was not broken by the 
continued arrival of other worshipers. 


editorial 


An Experience of Worship 


The tightly-packed pews reinforced the 


expectancy of the visitor. As the mo- 


ments passed, he drank in the loveli- 
ness of the place—the architectual 
form, the windows bearing the symbol- 
ism of the ages, the deft detail in mag- 
nificent simplicity, the Gothic spaces 
rising skyward reminiscent of Isaiah 
saying, “I saw the Lord high and lifted 
up.” It was a great place like the womb 
of time ensouling the multitude. 
Relaxed and yielding without effort 
to the influences around him, the visi- 
tor, before he knew it, had taken the 
trail back to the church of his child- 
hood. He saw a white-trimmed brick 
structure which stood among tall oaks 
by the roadside near a stream. Borne 
on the strains of the music in the 


- tower of the great church in which he 


now sat among the skyscrapers, mem- 


ory reproduced those early scenes. 


There were the gathered people of the 
Lord, country folk with calloused 
hands in their Sunday best sitting with 
their children. There were little boys 
in starched blouses with spreading oval 
collars and little girls in trim dresses 


made by their mothers. There was the 


choir trained in the “singing school” 
by a master that came once a year. The 


visitor heard the deep bass voice of one 
uncle, the tenor of another, and the 
contralto of an aunt mingled with 
others, all accompanied by a reed or- 
gan—‘“Rock of Ages,” “How Firm A 
Foundation.” There was the minister 
whose voice, touched. by words of 
scripture, grew eloquent and impas- 
sioned in breaking for his hearers the 
bread of life. 


In the twinkling of an eye, in the 
space of a dream, all this was done as 
the visitor sat in his Riverside pew. 
Already he was in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day. Soon the voice of the min- 


in processional drew him without feel- 
ing of transition into the mood of the 
moment. The service. was a symphony 
of many voices, accenting difference in 
harmony like the stones so fitly framed 
together and shutting out the world 
for inward contemplation and unity. 
The organ had taken the place of the 
carillon. It supported the choirs in the 
anthems and filled in the interludes 
with melody. The first anthem had the 
words and motif of a Negro spiritual. 
There was another, two hymns that 
everybody knew, and the doxology, 
“Old Hundredth.” The associate min- 
ister read the scripture. It was the 
story of the blind man who said, “One 
thing I know, whereas once I was 
_ blind, now I see.” 


In due time, the preacher took his 
place in the high pulpit. To this point, 
a thousand eye-lines from the congre- 
gation converged. In the distance sepa- 
rating the pulpit from his pew, the 
visitor measured the perspective of the 
centuries, the sense of which had al- 
ready been bred by the appointments 
of the sanctuary. It was re-enactment 
of history with a man ready to speak 
for God as so many of his predecessors 
had done. But in this discourse, there 
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ister calling to worship and the choirs 


March 


was no digging of old wells, no rattling 


of theological bones long since bereft | 


of vitality. Instead, the perennial 
springs of truth were tapped and a 
human form became clothes for the 


spirit of the Lord. In words crystal: 


clear, the voice of the preacher absorb- 
ed the hush of the people. The sermon 
was a critical note on his own formula- 
tion of faith and a prophetic warning 
to all those who in that formulation 
had been drawn to his side. With the 
art of a master and the precision of a 
surgeon locating a hidden peril, the 
fault was stated to be “vagueness” or 
a looseness of conviction whose weak- 
ness becomes most manifest in_ the 
presence of such secular ideologies as 
Nazism, Fascism, Communism, and 
whose violence was at that very mo- 
ment about to engulf the world. 
Retracting no commitment truth did 
not require of him, the preacher led 


his hearers along the path of searching | 


self-criticism lest they become smug in 
intellectual pride and moral complacen- 
cy. The visitor appropriated the judg- 
ment on his own condition and respond- 
ed to the appeal to seek higher, firmer 
ground. Reflecting on it afterward, he 
knew he had really worshiped that day. 
He had relived his past in a setting of 
sober recapitulation, that brought to- 
gether the elements of his soul into 


a unity that transcended previous at- — 


tainment. It was an experience of 
inward renovation, clarification, in- 
sight, and dedication. As he walked 
down Riverside Drive in the brightness 
of the noonday sun, the visitor looked 
across the Hudson. His eyes came to 
rest upon a battle cruiser near the far- 
ther shore. He stopped by the rail. 
Again he heard the bells. in. the tower 
blessing the people as they left with the 
same music with which they had been 
welcomed—‘Rock of Ages,” “How 
Firm a Foundation.” He looked again 
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at the cruiser, its long gray lines of steel 
shaped to the water, anchored for the 
moment but ready, ready with power 
beneath its decks, ready with guns 
folded in their turrets. 


are realities in the same world. Taken 
together they present the situation of 
modern man. They are the opposites 
which set the stage for the inward 
battle of the soul where every man 
stands always on the brink of some 
destruction, always challenged by crisis 
to initiate some new creation. There, 
too, God stands with grace, judgment, 
and love in the midst of His unfinished 
work. And where He stands, it is never 
night, but dawn breaking into another 
day of the long trek from Ur of Chal- 
dea to the New Jerusalem coming 
down out of heaven in a vision of the 
actualized vocation of man. 


This experience of worship, recorded - 
immediately after it occurred, is re-. 


ported here as a preface to the seven 


_articles which, taken together, present 


a well-rounded treatment of the major 
elements involved in man’s communion 
with God. It is hoped that such a con- 
crete illustration will assist the reader 
in appropriating the views of these 
distinguished writers, all of whom have 
established competence in this area of 
church life. 


What happened to this worshiper in 
the Riverside Church may be tested by 
Dr. Steere’s “criteria of worship.” The 
relation of architectural appointments, 
liturgy, and sermon to the subjective 


events of the worshiper is cogently 


expounded by Dr. Seidenspinner. Spe- 
cial note should be taken of the sug- 
gestion given by both these writers 
concerning the sense of being a “sin- 
gled-out-one,” in the first, and the 
feeling of “togetherness and solitariness 
before Deity,” in the other. In a similar 


manner, Dr. Strickland and Dr. Snyder 
write impressively about other elements 
which are central in common worship. 


The worshiper’s confrontation of the 
world, symbolized in the cruiser and 
technological man, accompanied by a 
heightened sense of awareness of op- 
posites and a desire to express his new 
vision in responsible action, makes 
common cause with Dr. Miller’s able 
discussion of the toughest problem the 
modern minister faces. Here the need 
for salvation from the fragmentation 
of contemporary life, the separation of 
the worker from his work, becomes 
poignantly urgent in the recovery of 
“wholeness” before God. 


In a profound and novel manner, Dr. 
Winter discusses the significance of 
ritual and ceremony in relation to the 
deepening of the sense of personal 
presence in the interpersonal intimacies 
of family life. The reader will see much 
more than is literally indicated by the 
illustrations and the brevity imposed 


upon the treatment of details. The 


imaginative minister will think of many 
types of family ritual that will make 
real the experience of personal en- 
counter between parents and children 
and bring all to awareness of the 
Eternal Presence. 


Last, but by no means least, the 


_worshiper’s experience of judgment, 


forgiveness, and restoration, with a 
new wholeness and vigor for daily liv- 
ing, is reflected in the struggle and 


‘conversion of Dr. Chalmers’ counselee, 


a “prodigal daughter.” Here is a new 
frontier to challenge the ingenuity of 


all pastoral counselors who desire to 


bring religious reality into their work 
of healing broken lives through person- 
al encounter with the God of redeem- 
ing grace and love. 
—OREN H. BAKER 
Guest Editor 
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Whether it is God’s reach for man or man’s 
reach for God, in the act of worship the search 
is always what Rufus Jones called “the double — 


search.”’ 


Foreword to an Anatomy of Worship 


NE of the dullest chapters in a 
medical school curriculum is 
the inevitable study of anatomy. Yet 
whether we like it or not, the body has 
a structure that a doctor-to-be has to 


learn with the same kind of firmness 


as a boy in school wrapping his mind 
around the multiplication table. If the 


student of medicine shirks on anatomy, 


it will catch up with him later when 
he comes to medical studies that pre- 
suppose it. 


If this study of anatomy is so basic — 


to medicine, is a similar focus upon 
the anatomy of worship any less es- 
sential to free churchmen who are try- 
ing to diagnose and prescribe for the 
ailments of their services of worship? 
When a sensitive spirit like the late 
Dean Sperry of the- Harvard Divinity 
School in his Reality of Worship de- 
scribes some of the current ills of 
public worship in the free churches 
_ with a service that has been “assembled 
and not grown”; with “pilfered pray- 
ers secured through predatory raids on 
the liturgy’’; with its responsive read- 
ing of blood curdling Psalms that 
cannot but outrage the discerning, or 
if expurgated of these elements, then 
excite the criticism of the “whole- 
Bibleists”; with its prefabricated ser- 


DOUGLAS STEERE 


Professor of Philosophy 
Haverford College 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 


mons; its prayers over the collection; 
its garbled architecture ; and its treacly 
hymns, does he not presuppose 
throughout his account some basic 
knowledge of an anatomy of worship, 
some implicit standard of criticism that 
will commend his recitation of ills as 
infidelities? In what follows nothing 


more is intended than to direct. atten-. 


tion to some rudimentary facts on 


which such an anatomy of worship | 


could be built. 


Two Theories of Worship 
Henri Bergson, and after him his 


pupil Arnold Toynbee, saw both bio- | 


logical and human history in terms of 
a response to a challenge. In much the 
same vein, one great school of worship 
would demand that we face the rudi- 


mentary fact that worship is a re- 


sponse, and in this case not a challenge 


alone but to a Challenger. It would 
insist on the /sness of God, on what 


Friedrich von Hiigel in a letter once 
called ‘“‘the grand overagainstness of 
God,” and upon the priority of this 
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FOREWORD TO AN ANATOMY OF WORSHIP 


Challenger and of His act to man. 
Religion in which this approach to 
worship is grounded must be seen not 
as a “coral reef” built up laboriously 
from below but rather as “a golden 
shower from above,” and worship is an 
inadequate human response to this 


shower of costing love that has been 


spilled out upon man by a God whose 
ground of holiness our worship hovers 


- before but never plumbs. 


In its emphasis upon the Transcend- 
ent Other who in Jesus Christ has 
“come all the way down stairs” to 
man, this school of worship is com- 
pelled to judge the adequacy of man’s 


wide variety of worship responses in. 


terms of the adequacy to this Tvrans- 
cendent Other. It is obvious that mere 
repetition by an individual or a group 
of some act of worship until it has 


‘become a habit, even a habit with cen- 


turies of veneration behind it, does not 


in itself vindicate its adequacy. In 


India no one knows precisely when 
phallic worship began, but it continues 
today in Hinduism and carries this 
veneration of antiquity about it. But 
this does not really vouch for its ade- 
quacy. When we begin to ask how we 


may judge between the adequacy of a 


liturgical service, or a silent Quaker 
meeting for worship or a free church 


_“sermon-centered” gathering, it is with 


great difficulty that this school of wor- 
ship can sort them out. For all three 


services when they are genuine aim to 


take man beyond himself, to open his 
cabined life to another dimension, to 
reawaken him to what is really going 
on, to compel him to pay attention. 
There is, however, a second basic 
approach to worship which any anat- 
omy of the subject must take account 
of, and one of its chief attractions is 
the readiness with which it seems able 
to supply criteria of adequacy to the 


different forms of worship. There are 


those who would admit the otherward, 
or outward reference of an act of wor- 
ship which the first school exalted but 
who would regard this as an incidental 
feature. Their approach would rather 
put the accent on the worshiping man, 
and by a study of his psychology or his 
anthropology, would be led to see acts 
of worship as revealing human needs 
and aspirations and ‘projections of the 
worshiper, and to pass judgment on 
their adequacy in terms of what these 
practices of worship do to the worship- 
er. A form of worship that would 
cleanse and integrate and energize the 
worshiper might on this anatomical 
scale be preferred to one that left the 
worshiper torn and broken. But the 
norm in this approach has now moved 
inwards to the worshiper himself and 
for it the proper question is not “Is the 
worship a suitable response to that 
which provokes it?’ but rather, “What 


does the worship do to the worshiper ?” 


Put in this way these two approach- 
es would seem not only to be in radical 
opposition but to be mutually exclusive 
and their judgment of each other may 
be expected to be harsh. To ask what 
the worship does to the worshiper is to 


the first approach not only to ask an 


irrelevant question but to leave us open 
to a blasphemous ‘cheapening of wor- | 
ship by looking upon it as a mere 

therapeutic device, perhaps as a kind of — 


- tranquillizing drug to produce a state 


of peace of mind or peace of soul in 


the worshiper. To refer the quality of 


the worship, on the other hand, to its 
appropriateness to the Holy Presence 
to which it is responding would to the: 
second approach be an attempt to place. 
the norm of judgment outside of hu- 
man apprehension and in effect to do 
away entirely with any possibility of 


discriminating between let us say, a 


Basuto’s ritual murder and the per- 
formance of the Roman mass in which 
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the human sacrifice of Christ is per- 
petuated. 


T WOULD be so much easier to 

classify these two schools of the 
anatomy of worship naming the first 
as the objective or realist theory of 
worship and the second the subjective 
or psychological or anthropological. It 
might be claimed that adoration in 
worship required the first approach and 
that repentance and ethical concern 
was best dealt with by the second. 
There might even be a reference to the 
fact that. science upon occasion uses 
rival and antithetical theories to ac- 
count for different aspects of the same 
phenomenon as in its willingness to 
apply the quantum theory of light to 
explain one range of the light spectrum 
and the wave theory of light to explain 
another area of the same spectrum, 
leaving it to posterity either to resolve 
or to accept this dilemma. 

To add to our confusion there are 
even students of worship and of its 
anatomy who refuse to accept either of 
these approaches. A book like Alan 
Watt’s recent phenomenological study 


of the Roman mass is content to give | 


a minute and brilliantly perceptive 
description of this phenomenon of 
worship in itself and to stop there. 
Whether the mass is a human projec- 
tion of certain innate archetypes of the 
mind or whether it is a suitable. re- 
sponse to an infinitely compassionate 
God is beyond the boundaries that he 
has set himself. Such a query is for 
him an interesting but an unnecessarily 
involved side-trip which he refuses to 
join. To return. to our medical figure, 
Alan Watt is content to describe the 


locomotion of the human body and to. 


do it with great skill without ever 
_ raising the anatomist’s query of what 
the inner structure of the organism 
may be that accounts for the patterns 
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of locomotion that have completely 
absorbed his attention. 

In spite of the lofty value of such 
an inquiry which in its abbreviations 


eliminates from scrutiny what makes. 


the practice of worship continue, we 


hard-pressed physicians who are in- 


volved in the diagnosis and treatment 
of worship forms dare not indulge 


ourselves in any such detached luxury 


as Watt’s approach demands. We must 
go back to anatomy, and when we do, 


‘we may find ourselves compelled to 


discover that these two violently op- 
posed approaches to the anatomy of 
worship that seem as opposed as a 
geocentric and heliocentric theory of 


the heavens must, nevertheless, both - 


contribute their insight and must both 
claim our loyalty. 

It now becomes apparent that the first 
approach has accurately described the 
dynamic character of a field of force 
in which a challenge and a Challenger 
stand, and have made clear that to wor- 


ship is to enter this magnetic field. The 


particular worship patterns of response 
are nevertheless human creations and 
hence reveal the vast freedom of man’s 
responses to such an encounter. The 
appearance in all of the great world 
religions of the whole gamut of differ- 


ent worship forms that accent now the 
liturgical, now the prophetic, and ethi- 
cal, now the intellectual, and now the 


mystical, is a sobering testimony to the 
human character of all worship and to 
the universal human faculties that re- 
spond within it and that leave their 
imprint upon it. Yet each one of a wide 
variety of worship forms may, in spite 
of the variety, still contain enough of 
the basic elemental watermarks of the 
character which the situation of ‘con- 
frontation requires to make them 
acceptable and adequate forms of wor- 
ship. 

The second approach to an anatomy 
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of worship has, however, placed its 
focus on what the encounter requires 
of the worshiper. And an outward act 
of worship that would seem highly 
appropriate to that which the worshiper 
confronts may in fact completely con- 
ceal whether or not the worshiper is 
meeting that requirement. The focusing 
upon what inwardly happens to the 


worshiper, the searching and altering 


of the psyche, the regrouping of per- 
sonal resources and the rest which is 
required of me in a genuine service of 


Christian worship can never be ascer- 
tained by my outward stance in wor- 
ship. St. Paul’s thirteenth chapter of — 
First Corinthians with its devastating — 


list of “thoughs”: “though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels 
... though I give my body to be burn- 
ed” etc., gets out the anatomist’s scal- 
pel and does a little first class dissec- 
tion on this point. And it is the genius 
of this second approach to probe what 
is or what is not taking place in the 
worshiper upon the occasion of wor- 
ship. In fact, the genius of the second 
approach goes so far as to suggest that 
the psyche may be so threatened by 
the practice of worship, that it is driven 
to devise ways to eliminate prayer and 
worship altogether in order to sidetrack 
this threat of its own transformation 
which the genuine act of worship con- 
tains. It would, however, readily admit 
that there are less dramatic strategems 
of the psyche that manage to immunize 
the person so effectively against wor- 
ship that he may never miss a Sunday 
service and yet emerge completely un- 
scathed. | 


Criteria of Worship 


On the basis of such a stripping 
anatomical preface, what then are the 
criteria of worship that draw upon both 
the God-centered and the worshiper- 
centered aspects of worship and help 
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us to examine our Free Church wor- 
ship? | 

The first query might be: Does the 
service give a sense of the greatness 
and majesty and mystery of God? Does 
it help to produce a feeling of awe and 
wonder before the God of the uni- 
verse? George Tyrrell, in speaking to 
another of a man who was much 
obsessed with his own little problems 


remarked, “He does not look at the | 


stars enough.” Does the service of 
worship open the low ceiling ot most 
worshipers and give them a glimpse of 
the light beyond 

Closely linked to this might be the 
query: Does the service arouse in the 
worshiper the fact of cosmic caring, 
that the God of the infinite universe 1s 
infinitely concerned for the soul of 
each man and woman and child? Does 
it give the worshiper a sense of both 
the fact of God’s act in Jesus Christ 
and of the costliness of this redemptive 
passion that has poured itself out to- 


ward him? Is it designed to release a 


tidal wave of gratitude in the heart of 
the worshiper | 

Again in the same vein the query 
arises: Does the service make place for 
and give time and occasion for the 
adoration of God, the longing to be in 
His presence, asking nothing, but over- 
whelmed with thankfulness that He is, 
and that He is accessible, and that we 
may forever trust the constancy of His 
love ? When the French peasant replied 
to the question as to what he did in 
prayer with the words “He just looks 
down at me and I look up at Him,” he 
describes one situation of adoration. 
Does the service encourage this? Does 
it leave any place for it? In the Smith 
College chapel there used to be five 
minutes of organ music at the close of 
the benediction which was at least a 
good occasion for the adoration of 


God. 
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Is the service designed to elicit the 
praise of God? Africans, when unin- 
hibited, dance their praise of God, and 
religion was danced long before it was 
preached. What vehicles does the sery- 
ice provide for the “Jubal,” for the 
celebration of the fact that God is, that 
He cares, that Jesus Christ is our Eld- 
er Brother and will not let us go? 


Does the service give the worshiper 
a heightened awareness that the holy 


spirit is still revealing himself in the 
hearts of men, that their own hearts 
there and then can be melted down, 
their own wounds healed and made 
whole, that their hard hearts can be- 
come a Bethlehem and God can form 
his son in them? | 

Does the service give the worshiper 
a sense that he is not alone but ‘that 
as a Christian he is a member of a 
great community made up of the living 
and the dead, of the faithful, the mar- 
tyrs, the saints, the grateful-hearted 
followers in every generation who are 
a part of a redemptive community that 
God is using to redeem the world? 
When Pascal declared that “Jesus 
Christ shall be in agony until the end 
of the world,” he referred to the agony 
of caring that rings the world seeking 
to draw it into the order of charity 
that marks his being, and the church 
when it is alive is a part of this great 
cosmic girdle of active, costly caring. 

Does the service of worship not only 
give a corporate sense of involvement 
in the redemption of all, but does it 
single out each worshiper and give him 
a sense of coming under the burning 
gaze of God? Soren Kierkegaard in- 
sisted that a sermon or a devotional 


address had this singling out as its 


object, and he declared that instead of 
the audience-actor relation that most 
congregations assume toward _ theif 
pastors, that the real role should be 
that each worshiper in the course of 
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the sermon might become the singled- 
gut-one and know himself as an actor 
alone on the stage; knowing that God 
is the real audience before whom he 
stands; and knowing that the minister 
is only the prompter standing in the 
wings quietly saying over the lines of 
self-examination in case the actor’s 
memory should slip and he should re- 
quire them. 


T A departure banquet for Pas- 
tor Andre Trocmé in the small 
French village of Le Chambon, the 


- schoolmaster told of how they had all 
‘enjoyed the minister that had preceded 


Trocmé, how they could count on a 
good sermon, a nice feeling of comfort 
at the end, and then return home to a 
fine Sunday dinner. Trocmeé’s preach- 
ing, he testified, had changed all of that 
and left them without a single comfort- 
able Sunday since he had arrived! 
Does the service of worship give the 
worshiper not-only a sense of coming 
individually under the gaze of God but 
of a great longing for forgiveness and 
for another chance to try to put right 
what he has set awry, to be restored to 
a condition where he can love Christ 
in his fellows and come into a new 
relation to those about him? A little 
girl told her mother that she had been 
praying for two things. When asked 
whether God had answered her prayer, 
she replied, “Yes, He said ‘No.’”’ Does 
the service of worship help the wor- 


_ shiper to know that what he wants and 


what he needs are not identical, and 
that there is a good deal within him 
that God is saying ‘“‘No” to when he 
dares to listen? 

Does the service of worship provide 
an occasion for the worshiper to feel 
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the raising up of concerns in his heart 
of specific things to be done? Does it 
expect miracles, the regrouping of 
personal resources, the changing of 
captains, the tendering of the hearts of 
the worshipers as God increases dis- 
ponibilité, expendability, in them? 


Does the service of worship lay on 
the worshiper the burden of the 
world’s suffering and heighten the 
worshiper’s personal responsibility to 
become a link in the chain of the Di- 
vine causation? Does it draw him into 
a great fellowship of intercession ? 


Does the service of worship encour- 
age the worshiper? Does it give him a 
sense of God’s expecting of him no 
more than He is able to give him 
strength to perform? Does it remember 
William Russell Maltby’s words to 
preachers, “For one word on sin, give 
nine on the good news of redemption ? 
Does it put out “a paw in the dark?” 
Does it give him a feel of being in a 
company of fellow-pilgrims who accept 
him as one of them with a mingling of 
affection, compassion, and hope? 


These are a few of the queries that 
show us how impossible it is to tear 
apart either of the .two contrasted 
claims for worship with which we be- 
gan. Whether it is God’s reach for man 
or man’s reach for God, in the act of 
worship the search is always what 
Rufus Jones called “the double search.” 
The anatomy of worship that ignores 
either of these main skeletal constructs 
will sell the Free Church short. No 
patchwork will meet the needs of the 
time. Only a daring reconstruction that 
can face these queries and feel the | 


current of God’s love moving through 
both poles will do. 


G CIENCE seems to me to: teach in the highest and strongest manner the 
great truth which is embodied in the Christian conception of entire sur- 
render to the will of God—TuHomas HUXLEy 
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The worshiper is both part of the homogeneous 
adoring congregation and also is separate in his 


solitariness before Deity. 


The Dynamics of Worship 


worship is one of the 


most familiar experiences known, 
few people understand the complex 


nature of its dynamics. Unfortunately, 
this fact is true, not only in regard to 
the congregation, but also of its pastoral 
leadership. Since worship is a difficult 
experience at best, it is regrettable 
when needless obstacles are often 
placed in its way by pastors and people 
who do not know the psychological 
forces at work within its context. 


From Togetherness to Self-Concern 


Start with the congregational situa- 
tion itself for that is the initial exper- 
ience of the worshiper when he comes 
to church. He enters the nave to take 
his place with family and friends. He 
looks across the aisle at Joe and Mary 
and experiences warm feelings of af- 
fection for them. He went to school 
with them many years ago and has 
worked with them in the church for a 
long time. He looks in the other direc- 
tion and sees Bob Jones, a friend in 
his service club with whom he has 
served on many committees. Wherever 
he looks he sees friends and acquaint- 
ances who, for the most part, induce 
within him those feelings of affection 
and security. 
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This results in the experience of fel- 
lowship with the congregation during 
Divine Worship. Our typical worship- 
er is seated among friends with whom 
he knows togetherness. His defenses 
are down, his hostilities are reduced to 


a minimum, and in the security of this 


group he is receptive to something 
wonderful that may happen. 


Even a stranger will share some of 


this experience of togetherness. Harold | 


may be in town for the weekend on a 
sales trip. Come Sunday morning and 


he goes to church, to a place of his own 


denominational choice. Though he is a 
stranger in town, nevertheless he 
knows he is among friends. He knows 
that in a pinch he could say to the pas- 


tor, “Sir, | am a stranger and need - 


some help.” Forces would soon be set 
in Operation to give him counsel if he 
needed it, or to assist him in the jour- 
ney back home. He puts forth tenta- 


tive, emotional gestures of fellowship . 


and as the service proceeds, begins to 
feel his friendship with this worshiping 
congregation. 
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‘This sense of fellowship, known by 
the church members and by the strang- 
ers who appear for only one Sunday 
service, is further increased by other 


visual and auditory stimuli. Our wor- | 


shiping friend, who had looked around 
and had seen Joe and Mary Smith and 
all his other friends, finds some of 
them in the choir too. After the choir 
has taken its place in the chancel, he 
feels that the picture of worship is now 
complete. Everything is in readiness. 


When the choir sings it does so in a 


familiar idiom. Perhaps the anthem is 
an old and loved one which induces old 
and beautiful mental images. If the an- 
them is new, it contains literary sym- 
bolism and mythological figures which 
are nevertheless. familiar. This is one 
good reason, incidentally, why the 
choir ought always to be seated in the 


chancel where they can be seen, rather 


than in a balcony at the rear of the 
nave. To put them out of sight is to 
deny the congregation the visual stimu- 
lus which it greatly needs for the dif- 
ficult experience of worship. | 

Other symbols facilitate the worship 


experience: medallions in the windows, 
symbolic shields in chancel or cle- 


restory, carvings on pulpit, lectern or 
altar. It was interesting to me to note 


the increase in attendance at Divine | 


Worship after our own church erected 


on the organ screen a band of angels 


in three dimensions, representing the 
musicians of the 150th psalm. Shortly 
after, stylized figures, representing the 
three great ages of. preaching, were 
added to the pulpit. This increased the 
sense of being at home, of being in the 
memoried and caring group on the part 
of the congregation. Sunday after Sun- 
dav the people look up to behold these 
friendly and familiar angelic figures. 
They look to the pulpit and remember 
that they, too, are part of the company 
represented by Peter and Paul, by Lu- 


cision. 


ther and Wesley, by Ernest Fremont 
Tittle and Harry Emerson Fosdick. In 
these ways the congregation experi- 
ences togetherness. | 
In spite of this strong identification — 
with the group on the part of the wor- 
shiper, there is also intermittent move- 
ment from togetherness to self-con- 
cern. The worshiper is both part of the 
homogeneous adoring congregation and 
also is separate in his solitariness be- 
fore Deity. The worshiper is aware of 
his own personal needs, interests and 
problems. From time to time his train 
of associations is stimulated and he- 
leaves the group and follows up his 
own mental leads. That is particularly 
likely to happen during the pastoral 
prayer and during the of fertory. Litur- 
gically, it is. therefore wise to have the 
offering after the sermon. When it is 
the climax of the whole hour of wor-. 
ship, the associations continuing for the 
individual will be much richer and 
more likely to result in purposeful de- 
Furthermore, the offertory 
ought always to be an organ number 
and never a choral number. When the 
choir sings an anthem during the offer- 
tory, the individual is brought back to 
his group relationship too quickly, for 
his mind is then centered upon the 
choral text that Joe and Mary are 


_ hearing also. When there are no words 


to which he must give attention, he is 
free to follow up his association leads 


which he greatly needs to do if Divine 


Worship is to effect the full measure 
of beneficial change in his life. 


Encounter with God 

There is another operating factor in 
the dynamics of this congregational 
situation, namely, Almighty God. Let 
it be noticed that God’s Presence in 
the service is not under pastoral con- 
trol. Thank heaven for that. It is not 
given to the minister to open the magic 
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box at his own will to let out the Deity. 
Nor can a pastor call the Deity back 
and hide him in the altar when he so 
desires. God has his own ways of com- 
ing and going. What an informed and 
sophisticated pastor can do is merely 
to clear the way for the Divine en- 
trance. 

In this connection, he can get out of 
the way himself as leader of worship. 
All too often, the pastor so intrudes 
upon the congregation that God is un- 
able to enter his holy temple. (Many 
pastors talk themselves through an in- 
terminable service. They start out with 
a call to worship, followed by prayer 
after prayer, announcement after an- 
nouncement, lesson, creed, sermon, 
and remarks before the offering. On 
and on the pastor’s voice goes until 
sometimes the congregation could fair- 
ly scream.) Psychologically wise is the 
pastor who reduces his leadership ac- 
tivity, particularly his speaking part of 
the service. If he does not want to in- 
trude, let him group the items that he 
must articulate. This will reduce the 


number of times he rises to vocalize. | 


Such thoughtfulness gives God a 
chance to move into the service him- 
self. 

Without the Presence of God in the 
service there can be no Divine Wor- 
ship for worship is enccunter between 
God and man. In the congregational 
situation this may occur both on a cor- 
porate and on an individual basis. The 
congregation itself may feel the impact 
of their common Father. Simultane- 
ously, the individual may come to know 
that “The eternal God is thy refuge? and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.” 
That is part of the complexity of this 
in-group dynamics. Both congregation 


and individual worshiper are touched — 


by the Divine Being. 
We are very familiar with the God- 
-man encounter on the individual basis. 
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We know it because it happens to us as 
worshipers in a service. We know it 
because of its classical expression in the 
religious literature of the world. John 


“Wesley unwillingly goes to a simple 


group meeting in which the Divine En- 
trance came with such impact that 


Wesley’s barriers were broken down — 


and God was able to touch his heart. 
You remember the classical reference | 
in his journal: | 


In the evening I went very unwillingly 
to a society in Aldersgate Street where 
one was reading Luther’s preface to the 
Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter 
before nine, while he was describing the 
change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart 
strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ, alone for my salvation; 
and an assurance was given me that he 
had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death. 


It is important to recognize that this 
Divine Entrance occurs on the group - 
basis also. A congregation, adoring God 
during the initial movement of the 
liturgy, is a homogeneous group ador- 
ing their common Father. As the serv- 
ice proceeds to its moment of illumina- 


tion, God often speaks to a whole con- — 


gregation. He speaks to the group it- 
self about its corporate responsibilities 
and opportunities. Again, you have ex- 
perienced this from time to time in 


your own worship as a group. You 


know some of the classical experiences 
which reflect this encounter, parti- 
cularly the account of Pentecost re- 
corded in the 2nd chapter of Acts. Very 
important indeed is that first sentence, 
“When the day of Pentecost had come. 
they were all together in one place.” 
Notice the group homogeneity: “And 
suddenly a sound came from heaven 
like the rush of a mighty wind, and it 
filled all the house where thev were sit- 


ting ... And they were all filled with — 
the Holy Spirit and began to speak in 
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- Oxnam preached on the topic, 


- goes in his own way. 
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other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.’ 

] remember a particularly remarkable 
instance of God’s action upon a group. It 
was the opening service of the Evanston 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. The service was held at the 
First Methodist Church of Evanston 
with Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
preaching the sermon. The whole serv- 
ice reflected the encounter of God with 
this worshiping company who rep- 
resented great branches of Christen- 
dom throughout the world. Bishop 
“We In- 


tend To Stay Together,” which the 


group felt was most certainly the in-. 


tention of God himself. In response to 
the Divine Will, Bishop Oxnam spoke 
for the corporate body by repeating 
throughout the sermon the words 
which sounded like the response of a 
litany, ‘We intend to stay together.” 
He went on to say, “Nothing can 
separate us from the love of God. Let 
the redeemed of the Lord say so. Jesus 
Christ is to become the ruler of the 
kings of the earth, King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. In this faith, we intend 
to stay together:” 

Nor does the God-man encounter oc- 
cur in unitary-qualitative manner. It is 
in constant fluidity. God comes and 
A human and in- 
adequate but suggestive analogy is that 
of the dining room conversation be- 
tween the host and his guests. He is the 
leader of the conversation. He suggests 
themes, directs questions, orders the 
change in courses, projects himself in- 
to the conversation and removes him- 
self in order that others may talk. At 
times he may be felt in all his vividness 
and at other times he allows some guest 
to tell a great story. The divine situa- 
tion is fluid in much the same way. 
Divine Worship is fluid, too, in the en- 
try and withdrawal of Almighty God. 


Liturgy as Aid to Encounter and Response 


Nevertheless, within the fluidity of | 
the devotional encounter there are 
movements and patterns which can be 
charted. The psychology of worship is. 
clear for those who have eyes to see. 
Pick up the Bible and look at the ac- 
count of almost any theophany. In the 
I*xodus account of Moses’ religious ex- 
perience, there is, first of all, a flash of 
light, the introduction to most theo- 
phanies. This light appears in the form 
of a burning bush from which Moses — 
hears the voice of God. Moses was reli- 


-giously unsophisticated and, therefore, 


did not fall upon his face in adoration. 
In fact, he had to be told to put off his 
shoes because he was standing on holy 
ground. Only then did he adore in the 
manner the Bible recounts. “And 
Moses hid his face for he was afraid 
to look at God.” Then there followed 
the colloquy between Moses and God. 
This is personal illumination. The will 
of God becomes clear to Moses. 
Though Moses has the temerity to ar- 
gue with the Deity, the experience con- | 
cludes with the commitment of Moses 
to the Divine Will. | 

The Bible portrays other mystical 
experiences and theophanies, including 
that of Ezekiel. For him, too, the 
heavens were opened and he saw 
visions of God. Again a light, for there 
was a great cloud, “with brightness 
round about it, and fire flashing forth 
continually, and in the midst of the 
fire, as it were, gleaming bronze.” This 
is a manifestation of God. When 
Ezekiel saw it he fell’ upon his face. 


' This again is the spontaneous reaction 


of man in the presence of Almighty 
God. Then he heard the voice of God 
speaking to him in outline of the pro- 
phetic ministry which now was to be 
the role of Ezekiel. We know by the 


prophetic ministry that he responded in 
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commitment to the divine illumina- 
ation. 

Take the New Testament account of 
the. theophany of Paul. Again there 
was the bright light signifying the 
Presence of Deity. “And suddenly a 
light from heaven flashed about him.” 
What did Paul do? He responded in 
the inevitable classical way, ““And he 
fell to the ground and heard a voice 
saying to him .. .”” Then came the il- 
lumination, the commandment of the 
living Christ and the outline of the 
Divine Will. This was followed by 
Paul's personal commitment to the 
kingdom enterprise. 

This classical experience may well 
form the psychological pattern of the 
God-man encounter. First of all, there 
is the sudden recognition of God's 
Presence and the resultant personal 
adoration. Second, there is illumination 
and the colloquy, the conversation, be- 
tween God and man, during which the 
Divine Will is clarified. Third, there is 
commitment to this Will in terms of 
ethical behavior and social responsibili- 
ty. Now the transmutation of this psy- 
chological pattern into liturgical form 
makes possible a sound basis for con- 
gregational worship. A liturgy which 
really tries to reproduce this pattern 
opens with a broad movement of 
adoration. It continues with an ample 
period of illumination. The service is 
brought to a close by moments of dedi- 
cation and commitment. 

At this point, much of our contem- 
porary worship breaks down. Much of 
it is too imitative. Instead of seeking 
to understand the basic psychology of 
worship, too many of our liturgical 
scholars have sought rather to under- 
stand, to reproduce, or to adant the his- 
torical patterns of worship which have 
their bases in matins, evensong, and 
the breviary. These patterns developed 
slowly as they were fashioned by 


churchmen who did not know as much 
about the psychology of the humag 
spirit as we know today. These historis 
cal services underwent many an editor 
ial redaction. Prayers, litanies, and lec. 
tions were added or subtracted as 


generations came and went. Why bog 


down by becoming part of this process 
of editorial redaction? Why enslave 


our congregations to historical phrases 


which have little relevance to the pres- 
ent moment? Why not use the dy- 
namics of worship in ordering the 
liturgy? Why not develop a form of 
worship which in some measure re- 
producés the natural process in the 
(God-man encounter ? 

Many of our pastors can give no 
sound psychological reason, not to men- 
tion an esthetic reason, for their order 
of worship. Either they accept the 


denominational pattern without ques- 
tion or they make up their own service ] 


and bungle the attempt. It remains a 


surprise to me, as a result of’ visiting 
great numbers of services, lecturing on 


worship before various groups and 
talking with the ministers involved, to 
find how few there are who under- 
stand liturgical dynamics. This naivete 
results in needless obstacles set in the 


way of effective congregational wor- 


ship. 


cism and theophany outlined above 1s 


~not the only form which the God-man 


encounter takes. The 6th chapter of 
Isaiah reflects a slightly more complex 
psychological pattern. Dr. Von Ogden 
Vogt made a brilliant analysis of this 
pattern in his well known chapter 


called “The Mysticism of Isaiah.” He 


pointed out that five steps could be 
discerned in the Isaiah story. There 


was the moment of adoration set forth 
in those acts by the cherubic chorus, 
singing the thrice holy hymn to the 
Deity. This was followed by Isaiah’s 
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confession of his own sin and unworthi- 
ness and the sin of the social group to 
which he belonged. God moved into 
this picture, however, with his divine 
forgiveness. This third step was. fol- 
lowed by illumination in which Deity 
outlined his will for the prophet. The 
whole experience was concluded by the 
fifth step, namely, that of commitment, 
naturally, ““Here am I, send me.” 

In attempting to transmute this into 
liturgical form, however, the dynamics 
of worship are not always given proper 
consideration. This type of service does 
not give enough time either for adora- 
tion, confession, or forgiveness to take 
on reality feeling. It is difficult to do 


justice in a liturgy to such a complex | 


experience. Some movement is bound 
to suffer. Generally, scant justice is 
done to the first three steps. Often 
adoration is taken care of by a single 
hymn. The confession of sin is often 
just a brief prayer. When this occurs 
the congregation has little time in 
which really. to sense the Divine 
Presence and far too little time in 
which to articulate its response in 
terms of adoration. Since the holiness 
of God is not adequately sensed in the 
opening movement of worship, a true 
confession of sin is not adequately 
sensed either. If one is genuinely sorrv 
for his misdoings, he needs a little 
more time than the rapid repetition of 
a short prayer provides. If he is 
denied this time, then the third step of 
worship, namely, a sense of forgive- 
ness of sin or absolution, does not have 
reality feeling either. Better to skip 
confession and forgiveness in the aver- 


age ordinary of worship and deal with 


it occasionally by making it the theme 
for an entire service. Then there is am- 
ple time for people really to confront 


their sin, to feel repentance and to seek | 


forgiveness. In other words, the re- 


production of the three-fold mystical 
experience makes for Divine Worship 
with greater reality feeling. 


The Pastor as Worshiper and as Priest 


To complicate the dynamics of wor- 
ship still more, let us think of the place 
of the pastor or leader. In his role as 
priest, the pastor achieves a sort of 
anonymity which facilitates congrega- 
tional worship. He submerges his per- 
sonality in the gown. Unobtrusively, 
he reads the prayers and performs the 
proper ceremonial. He scarcely is dif- 
ferentiated from other members of the 
corporate group. 


In our Protestant tradition, however, 


the pastor breaks through the priestly 


role and becomes the leader, the in- 
dividual, the person. Unfortunately, — 
this often thwarts the whole attempt of © 


the people to have fellowship with 
God. 
On the other hand, the pastor can be 
of great help as guide and leader. He 
can be to Divine Worship what a cat- 
alyst is to a chemical reaction. He can 
be a Moses or Jeremiah, an Isaiah who 
brings the people to a God-man en- 
counter. | 
If he is to function in this helpful 
way, however, he will need to know 
from personal-experience what a God- 
man encounter is like. He will need to 


know from the observance of other peo- 


ple what it is like. To its reproduction 
liturgically, he will need to bring hard 
labor, fine integrity, and great gifts. 
Yet, because he knows the dynamics of 
worship, he will be able, at least part 
of the time, to sharpen the perception 
of. people for the Presence of God. To 
him it is given the power to heln people 
find God. This is a great gift and 
comes as a boon to mankind. 


ELIGION is what the individual does with his own solitariness.—ALFRED 
NortuH WHITEHEAD, Religion in the Making. 
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blown in its industrial and scientif- 
ic character, constitutes a new prob- 
lem for religion has been evident for 
along time. No one saw it more clearly 
than Nietzsche or Dostoevski; no one 
followed its implications more prophet- 
ically than Karl Marx; no one protest- 
ed more vigorously than Eric Gill. And 
while many very perceptive studies 


France on the relationship of the work- 
er with his work in the contemporary 


scene, little has-been done in America 


to explore this problem of immediate 
and far reaching import. 7 

As for the church, the fact that it 
has almost completely lost touch with 
the industrial worker and has been 
monopolized largely with concerns of 
the middle claSs, means that the critical 
issues of this area have been for the 
most part unvoiced. Nowhere does the 
problem of adjusting the habits and 
attitudes of the industrialized man to 
the sphere of religious action appear 
more difficult than in the specific act 


trated and enacted in its most distinc- 
tive feature and affected by cultural 
and social contexts. The total experi- 


.. this age, now somewhat fully 


have been made in Germany and 


of worship. Here religion is concen-. 


ence of man in the world is drawn into 


Without worship, work is dead-ended, utilitar- 
ian, while worship without work loses its weight, 
tends to be merely ecclesiastical or aesthetic. 


‘ Worship and Work in the Industrial Age 


SAMUEL H. MILLER 


Dean of 
Harvard Divinity School 
Harvard University 


the penumbra of the religious act. If 
there is revulsion, or resistance, or 
attraction, between the two realms, this 
is where the conflict or coincidence 
should be plainly evident. 

At their best there is a double move- 
ment between the world and worship. — 
The experiences of the world, however 
difficult they might be, contain the 
hidden benedictions of God, and these 
are to be carried into worship as the 
very materials of thanksgiving and 
praise. Worship at its best articulates 
and makes plain what the world means, 


what its experiences really were at 


their deepest, and in a sense reveals 
the sacred center at the heart of every 
secular experience. The world, and 
particularly the work of the world, 
should be able thus to make its offer- 
ing to God and find its true blessing. 

The other movement, in the reverse 
direction, flows from worship into the 
world. The blessing of the Lord, and 
the perspectives of His Kingdom, the 
insights and attitudes of mercy and 
grace, are to be taken into the world, 
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there to redeem and exalt all human 


activity. In worship we recover the 
fresh reality of God's presence which 
we tend to lose in the world, and with- 
out which the world becomes flat or 
demonic. But this double movement 
can only occur when there is compati- 
bility in the two realms. Without wor- 


ship, work in the world is dead-ended, . 


tends to be merely utilitarian, while 
worship without work loses its weight, 
and tends to be merely ecclesiastical or 
aesthetic. The world needs to be sancti- 
fied; worship needs to be grounded in 
the solid experience of work. 


UR DIFFICULTY, however, is 
immediately evident in this pri- 
mary dialectic between work and wor- 
ship. The worship to which we are 
usually accustomed has a Biblical world 
for its natural context, while the world 
of contemporary work is utterly foreign 
to the Biblical. We live in a realm 


where work has been mechanized, the 


methods of distribution extended in 


such speed and quantity that the very 


nature of human life and community 
has been changed. The gap which al- 
ways exists between the act of worship 
and the act of work has widened with 
terrifying rapidity with the coming of 
the industrial revolution. Much has 
been written about the loss of the mass- 
es from the church, but little light has 
been thrown on the peculiar conditions 
which seem to have rendered worship 


as it was known, to have any relevance 


for the worker, or for the attitudes and 
habits of the worker to sustain the 
basic possibilities for worship. Two 
significant things we do know. First, 
the rural classes by and large retained 
their ties with religion; and secondly, 
either by default or otherwise the 
church became associated largely with 
the middle class. At any rate, whether 
from industrial attrition or social neg- 


March 


lect, the act of worship has been atro- 
phied in the working masses. 

Let us look more closely at the reali- 
ties and attitudes which distinguish 


these two realms. In worship we deal. 


with the invisible and the eternal, the 


\ 
realm of the spirit, whereas in work 


we handle the visible, and the immedi- 
ate, the realm of matter. The former 
is vast but vague; the latter tends to 


be small but very concrete. In worship 


our means of action are symbols, either 
‘in forms or in rites; in work we deal 


‘for the most part directly with the 


things themselves. In worship we seek 
to achieve a relationship, while in work 
we are interested in producing an ob- 


ject. One might say that in work we 


put our will on the world, while in 
worship we seek to lay ourselves under 
God’s will. Obviously these two realms 
do not fit easily into one another how- 
ever much we feel they possess a valid 
relationship with each other. | 
With the mechanization of work, 
these distinctions have grown bolder 
and in many features have become 


hostile to each other. With mechaniza- 


tion the tempo has been. stepped up to 


match as nearly as possible the machine 
capacity. Similarly the process has been 


subdivided further and further until in 
many cases the operator does not know 
even the name of the particular product 
he is making. Such habits or attitudes 
are essentially hostile to the way by 
which worship is sustained. The nerv- 
ous, plunging restlessness with its 
finger-tip frenzy is about as far from 
the normal conditions required for 


worship as can be imagined (stimulated. 


by a mechanical pace system). More- 
over, such a keyed up system, whether 
it be mechanized in the usual sense, or 


in the subtle but equally devastating 


pressures of intensely organized execu- 
tive and sales systems, ultimately pro- 


duces tremendous but repressed hostil- — 
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ity. All in all, the industrialization of | 
habits and attitudes raises some very - 


severe questions in the light of worship. 


Dehumanization of Worker 


The primary effect of industrializa- 
tion has been variously described, but 
the general term used by such thinkers 
as Nicolai Berdyaev, Karl Jaspers, and 
Gabriel Marcel, has been ‘‘dehumaniza- 
tion.” In the nature of industrialized 


work, what happens to the worker? 
~The most obvious answer is that the 


worker is separated from what he is 
making by the machine. Indeed, in 
most instances the machine is not a 
tool, that is, answerable to the skill. of 
the hand, but is the agent which makes 
the product or does the work, while the 
worker merely tends the machine. 

This separation has far reaching re- 
sults for the worker’s attitudes and 
habits of mind and emotion. First. of 
all, the worker is separated from the 
product.* It no longer bears the pecul- 
lar imprint of his skill or character. 


The worker no longer has any emotion- 


al involvement in the product. Both the 
separation and the quantitative monot- 
ony of machine production tend to 
eliminate the human factor in the 
actual manufacture. The characteristic 
human interest and consequent satis- 
faction disappears. | 

While this economy of human ener- 
gy goes on, it is further encouraged by 


the increasing tempo of mechanical 


production. Instead of energy flowing 
from the worker to the object being 


made, it tends to flow from moment to 


moment in the persistent pressure of 
nervously keyed up repetition. The 
attention is no longer on the object at 


1 Quoted by Hannah Arendt, The Human 
Condition, p. 89. Marx’s original charge 
against capitalistic society, “The laborer be- 
haves toward the product of his labor as to 
an alien object.” 


all, but only on the action itself, in- 
finitely repeated. In many ways this is 
only a new form of the characteristic 
pattern of ancient slavery. 

The most perceptive desurioticel of 
this phenomenon has been written by 
Hannah Arendt in her very intelligent 


book called The Human Condition: 


The modern age .... is a society of 
laborers which is about to be liberated 
from the fetters of labor, and this society 
does no longer know of those higher and | 
more meaningful activities for the sake 
of which this freedom would deserve to 
-be won. Within this society, which is 
egalitarian because this is labor’s way of 
making men live together, there is no 
class left, no aristocracy of either a 
political or spiritual nature from which 
a restoration of the other capacities of 
man could start anew. Even presidents, 
kings, and prime ministers think of their 
offices in terms of a job necessary for 
the life of society, and-among the intel- 
lectuals, only solitary individuals are left 
who consider what they are doing in 
terms of work and not in terms of mak- 
ing a living. What we are confronted — 
with is the prospect of a society of labor- 
ers without labor, that is without. the 
only activity left to them. Surely, noth- 
ing could be worse. 


Here at the very apex of a highly 
developed individualism, sustained by 
centuries of. freedom, education, and 
technological advance, man is caught in 
a situation where he counts for less 
and less. His skill becomes a matter of 
lightning fast assembly, of push-button 
techniques, of specialized functions. 
Emotional rapport, intuitive insights, 
flexible variation, alert discrimination, 
original possibilities, fade before the 
huge juggernaut of mechanistic perfec- 
tion and uniformity. 

Let us probe further into the de- 
humanization of the worker. We have 
seen him separated from what he 
makes by the machine which has taken 
over his place, leaving him to be a 
depersonalized handle or switch serv- 
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ing the machine. We have seen his 
attention shift from what he makes to 
the repetitious actions he seeks to 
maintain at high speed. 


The third step in the dehumanization 


is the infinite division of labor by 


which the mechanical process is elabo- 


rated for its fullest efficiency. This is 
the cause for the traditional claim that 
the industrialization of the worker 
deprives him of his “creative” satis- 
faction. In some degree this may be 
true, but deeper than this is the fact 
that he is no longer related to any kind 
of an existential “whole.’’ He becomes 
another “‘part” in a “pieces and parts” 
process. The specialization thus begun 
with. machinery continues in the human 
sphere as organization until the 
“whole” is lost completely. In this 
situation, meaning vanishes, and as it 
does so a blind compulsion takes over 
creating the peculiar phenomenon of 
frantic activity without satisfaction or 
significance. 


Worship and Recovery of Wholeness 


It is time now to ask how this af- 
fects worship. Put succinctly, worship 
is the articulation of the symbolic unity 
or relatedness of all things. It is the ex- 
pression of relationship. It is the re- 
conciliation of separatedness, the cele- 
bration of communion. Worship is 
participation ; there is no way by which 
it can be enacted from a stand-off posi- 
tion. Spectators and worshipers are at 
opposite ends of the game. When a 


man is separated emotionally from 


things—either in his actual work or 
because everything is monotonously 
alike that comes from the industrial 
machine, or because no longer able to 
love such things he merely uses them, 


amasses them and wastes them indif- | 


ferently, then he is being unfitted for 
worship in which he is asked to give 


“whole.” | 
reality expressed in symbol, rite, and 
creed. It presses beyond every detail, 


March 


himself completely to a relationship of 
infinite value. 

In the second place, 
Hocking points out, is the pursuit of 
It is the vision of ultimate 


and affirms in faith God who holds all 


things in his hands. It is the assump- | 
tion of a ground of unity in which the | 


worshiper participates. All the brok- 
enness of life comes Weapether 2 in a great 
Te Deum, 

What can a man do in worship 
whose very work has been splintered 
and divided until his days are a series 
of arm motions and there is no whole, 
not even a whole shoe or a whole wheel 
to which. he can relate not merely his 
actions but himself? His imagination 
dies and his spirit, the very organ by 
which man deals with the “whole” of 
things is atrophied. He comes _ into 
such a divine service more concerned 
with the parts, the excitements, the 
episodes and clever stories, 
somewhat averse to struggling with the 
reconciliation of opposites, the search 
for a coherent faith, the penetration to 
levels where life’s unity can be af- 
firmed. 

If there is one comment which 
marks the radical schism between wor- 
ship and work in our world I would 
say that the term contemplation epito- 
mizes it.? In true work the reflective 
faculty of man is at work. The dream 
and the deed, the invisible and the con- 


crete, the whole and the particular, are 


shaped by the whole man into some- 
thing at once useful for the world and 
bearing the peculiar mark of his own 
sensibility. In true worship, this reflec- 


tive activity is centered on a vision of 


2Evelyn Underhill, Practical Mysticism, 
p. 11, “Ordinary contemplation is possible to 
all men; without it, they are not wholly 
alive.” 


worship 


and is. 
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God the invisible, in such a way that 
what is given in the world is redeemed, 
shaped and glorified by the grace 
which is eternal. Where contemplation 
is eradicated from work, where work 
becomes labor, where speed and ma- 
chine blur the thing made, where man 


is forced to abdicate from direct in- 


volvement and repress his sensibility, 
where manufacture dumps such vast 


surpluses of everything into life there 


is no margin of simplicity or distinc- 
tion left, then man is being conditioned 
either to find worship irrelevant, or to 
remake it as a mirror of self-satisfac- 
tion. 

_ This is exactly what seems to be oc- 
curring. Nothing in the current. revival 
of interest in religion marks its spur- 
ious character as distinctly as the tend- 
ency for it to become an adroit corro- 
boration of the foibles and self-adula- 
tion of the industrial man. Serious 
worship, that is worship in which eith- 
er the transcendence of God or the pro- 
fundity of life’s tragic character is ex- 
pressed, is patently unpopular. Non- 


_ teflective worship is at its high peak 


and will continue as long as our pros- 
perity continues: Mammon is in this in- 
stance the real support of such a reli- 
gion, 

Contemplation, either in the religious 
or the work sense, is not a vacant stare 
into a mystical limbo, but the penetra- 
tive insight -which perseveres 


posite of this is “technique’”—a method 
by which man adroitly controls a proc- 
ess in order to achieve his own specific 
end. The whole industrial order is a 


vast technique. * Its method penetrates 


3 Gabriel Marcel, The Decline of Wisdom, 
p. 16 “ as soon as the technical environ- 
ment has become the predominating, general, 
normal environment, it is strictly normal for 


long: 
enough to enter into a loving contest, a 
' mutual interaction between the deep 
self and the real object. The very op- 


every level of life and culture, and reli- 
gion is no exception. Yet by its very 
nature technique is inappropriate in the 
sense of worship. * Man is not in con- 
trol here; there is no alternative to a 
complete offering of himself. He does 
not have the means to control the grace 
of God or to manipulate the powers of 
the spiritual realm. Techniques, or the 
technical methodology, become exceed- 
ingly promising and tempting, so’ that 
many of the most popular fads of faith 
today are actually pseudo-Christian, 
sub-religious heresies. 


‘F WE SEEK any simple conclusion 
Z to the impact which industrial civili- 
zation makes upon religion in general 
or worship in particular, we will not 
find it. Modern industry has put us in 
its debt in many ways and has contri- 


buted m a positive manner at many 


levels. This should not lead us, how- 
ever, to confuse the issue when we try 
to observe the peculiar incompatibilities 
which exist between the industrial 
manner of doing things and the reli-: 
gious way. One may be forced to say 
that there always will exist a differ- 
ence between the normative “T-it” 
relations of work in the world and the 
“T-Thou” relations of worship. But 
when the “T-it” relations never allow 
or encourage the possibility of an “T- 
Thou” to develop in work, and in their 
proliferating influence tend to reduce 


such techniques to become generalized and to 
proliferate. This is one more victory for ab- 


straction, the individual being now a _ unit 


whom it is possible and right to deal with as 
with all the other units in his category.” 


4 Karl Jaspers, Man m the Modern Age, 
p. 152. “In the false clarity which is created 
by the consciousness of technique and of 
man’s life as the consciousness of the produc- 
tion of all things, the true inwardness of the 
indubitably unconditioned is lost. Religion as 
the historical basis of human existence has 
become, so to say, invisible.” : 
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worship itself to something far less 
than an “I-Thou,” the conflict is not 
normal and the dialectic of contrasts is 
- yitiated. It is not too much to say that 
the conditions under which men work 
in an industrial civilization scarcely 
nourish the necessary attitudes for 
worship. Despite this, it must be said 
that there will always be stubborn and 
resilient human beings who will make 
worship vital despite the most contra- 
dictory forces in their work. 

What is our best hope in such a 
situation? Surely there is no hope un- 
less we recognize the nature of the con- 
flict, and on the basis of this clear un- 
derstanding act with discrimination 
and. courage. Blind disregard of what 
is involved both in true worship and in 
true work will scarcely help us either 
as individuals or as a civilization. If 
work is degraded to labor, however 
superficially productive it may be, the 
ultimate outcome for man’s destiny will 
be bad. Any program of work by 
which man’s nature is abused, re- 


pressed, or distorted will in the long . 


run prove not merely bad for worship 
but for civilization as well. A de- 
humanized man will not merelv betray 
worship, but will destroy society and 
culture. 


There is little hope, at least under 
the present passionate push of success, 
for the industrial juggernaut to turn or 
even change its course very percepti- 


bly. ° Its momentum is too tremendous, 


Its destiny is in its own nemesis. But 
we can rehabilitate worship, and to 
that degree keep alive in modern man 
the attitudes and realities which an in- 
dustrial world tends to grind into ob- 
livion. The church’s responsibility may 
not be directly involved in industry, 
but in worship any betrayal of the basic 
contemplative and religious habits for 


the sake of spurious satisfactions in 


cheap sentiment or quantitative pres- 
tige will be tragic. If we can restore to 
worship something of its primal power 
in articulating the anguish and yearn- 
ing for true relationship with the ulti- 
mate meaning of things, we may be lay- 


bs the foundations for a saner society. 


° Gabriel Marcel, The Decline of Wisdom, 
p. 19. “The burden of technics has been as- 
sumed by man and he can no longer put it 
down because he finds it heavy. The con- 
sequences of such an abdication would be 
catastrophic. Just as in becoming de-Chris- 


tianized humanity tends to fall far below the . 


level of pre-Christian civilization, so in giv- 
ing up what must after all be called the con- 
quests of science it would fall into the lowest 
degradation.” 


ELIGION is the vision of something which stands beyond, behind, and 


within the passing flux of immediate things; 
something which is a remote possibility, and 


and yet waiting to be realized; 


something which is_real, 


yet the greatest of present facts ; something that gives meaning to all that 


passes, and yet eludes: apprehension; 


something whose possession is the final 


good, and yet is beyond all reach, something which is the ultimate ideal, and 


the hopeless. 


The immediate reaction of human nature to the religious vision is wor- 
ship . . . The vision claims nothing but worship; and worship is a surrender 
to the claim for assimilation, urged with the motive force of mutual love. The 
vision never overrules. It is always there, and it has the power of love present- 


ing the one purpose whose ‘fulfullment is eternal harmony . . 


God is the worship He inspires . 


. The power of 


. The worship of God is not a rule of 


safety—it is an adventure of the spirit, a flight after the unattainable. The 
death of religion comes with the repression of the high hope of adventure.— 
ALFRED NortH WHITEHEAD, Science and the Modern World. 


Worship has a place in the familial sphere as a 
symbol of the grace through which the partial 
fulfillments of human intimacy are possible .. . 
but it is no substitute for creative ritual in a 
home. No act could be more blasphemous than 
the substitution of Bible and famity 


prayers for love ina family. 


Ritual and Worship in Family Life — 


LONG. with many other changes © 


in family life, the practices of 
family prayer and Bible reading have 
almost disappeared. This change in the 
religious customs of family life has 
certain positive features. Family wor- 
ship was to some extent an instrument 


of oppressive, parental authority. It 1s 


difficult to estimate the good and ill 
effects of this identification of parent- 


ai and theocratic rule, but in many 
instances it was extremely harmful. If 


the disappearance of family prayer is 


a deliverance from patriarchal rule, or 


at least a symptom of that deliverance, 
one can only say good riddance. 

positivistic religiousness must 
view the elimination of family Scrip- 


ture reading and prayer as seculariza-— 


tion. For the positivist, whether of the 
fundamentalist or another’ variety, 
Christian illumination comes from the 
other side via rather specific vehicles 
of testimony. Unless such testimony is 


present, the family is obstructed from’ 


the grace through which it might be- 
come what it is meant to be. A more 
ontic wiew of religiousness could see in 


this secularization of the family an 


opportunity for a theonomous form in 
which ultimate meaning may be reflect- 
ed in the love and good faith of family 
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_ relationships. For this latter view, the 


elimination of a pseudo-cultus from 
the hearth may be a true opportunity 
for experience of the depth of family 
life. 

The present interpretation of wor- 
ship in the family attempts to combine 
the positivist and the ontic perspectives. 


The positivist line, positing as it does 


a particular testimony to a particular 
series of revelatory events, has signi- 
ficance for the home since family re- 
lationships are estranged from their 
essential meaning. It is not possible to 
know the promise and hope of mar- 
riage from within the experience of 
marriage, although that experience 
does convey a sense of unconditional 
claim. 3 

The two perspectives on worship i in 
the family, ontic and positive, will be 
distinguished by viewing family ritual 
as the essentially familial cultus and 
family -worship as the ecclesiastical 
cultus in the home. Family ritual will 
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be given the greater consideration, 


since it expresses the ontic structure 


of marital and familial life. Family 
worship, as sign of positive religion, 


will be given a secondary place because 
its role in the family is negative rather 


than positive. 
Family Ritual 


The ritual of family life has received 
relatively little attention in literature 
on the family. James Bossard and 
Eleanor Boll published the results of a 
‘study of this subject which opened up 


many possibilities for further research. 


In the course of their report, they cited 
an interesting case which combines the 
problems and possibilities of ritual in 
marriage. This case can serve to illus- 
trate the disclosure of ultimate promises 
and threats in the ritualized sequences 
of marital encounter. 


She, Laura, was a girl, who though 
of the same family background and 
economic status as the rest of us, had 
lost her mother when she was a baby, 
and had been brought up by a house- 
keeper who was hired by Laura’s father | 
during the daze which followed his 
wife’s death, and which never left him 
as long as he lived. I knew this “dame” 
well. She was the hired housekeeper 
type, who has as her only aim, marriage 
to the man of the house, but who never 
made the grade, chiefly because he lived 
in a perpetual daze. She never made the 
slightest attempt to integrate the fami- 
ly. She only did the necessary chores in 
order to keep her job; and concentrated 
upon the Mr. There just were no fam- 
ily rituals. Home was a place to get out 

- of. But Laura, of course, was sent to 
a private school along with the rest of 
us, though her home life was very differ- 
ent. She was a sweet and appealing girl. 
We liked and felt sorry for her, and she 
was intrigued with us and with. our 
homes. During high school years, she 
just about put herself in the hands of 
the happy ten who formed our clique, 
and would not even buy clothes unless 
gne of us went with her. We thought we 


‘were pretty smart, 


March 


because Laura’s 
looks improved. We also got dates for 
her from our own circle of friends, be- 
cause we did not like the kind of boys 
she went with. She loved the manner 
of these boyfriends of ours, and set them 
up as an ideal. But she was nevertheless — 
more popular with boys of a different 
sort. Well . . . after college, she had 
an affair with a man of the kind she 


aspired to. She got pregnant, and he was 


very chivalrous and “eloped” with her. 
She lost the baby. It was about six 
months after this that she came to talk 
to me. From my diary, I got her first- 
hand comments. For Bill, her husband, 
there was a way to do everything. Every 
Sunday, they had to spend at his par- 
ents’ home, “being stuffy” (having high 
tea). She had to keep a book of dates 
in which to remember the anniversaries 
of his whole family and send appropriate 
gifts; every holiday was a “commotion,” | 
when they had to do certain things and 
spend the day with certain of his: rela- 
tives; if she happened to be out late in 


the afternoon and put table mats hur- 


riedly on the dinner table instead of a 
cloth, Bill would say, “Is this breakfast 
or dinner?” In spite of the fact that their — 
physical relationship was ideal, so she 
said, she felt she couldn’t stand this way — 


of living any longer. She felt “stifled.” 


I didn’t know what it was all about, and | 
was of no help whatsoever. Very short- 
ly, they got a divorce, though Bill also 
came over to talk to Frank and me. He 
adored Laura, and he, too, didn’t know 
what it was all about. I remember that 
at the time we three all wondered if 
Laura had not been made a neuro-psy- 
chiatric case, because of the loss of her 
baby! Anyway, two years later, Laura 
married an Austrian Jew, who, in his 
desire to become American, had broken 
off with his family completely. I know 
him well, and like him, but know very 
little about his home life except that he 


has sloughed it off. The two of them 


lead the darnedest life, according to the 
standards of the ten of us who were high 
school classmates; and they are a con- 
stant subject of humorous comment. 
They never do anything according to” 
Hoyle, and their life is very strange and — 
completely happy, and has been, since 
1939. At the moment, and at their age, 
they are thinking about adopting a cou- — 


pp. 193-195. 
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ple of babies. My friends think the idea 
repulsive. I’m not so sure.* 


We obviously have here a case with 


the overtones of Come Back, Little 


Sheba. However, it seems probable that 
the ideal quality of the sexual relations, 


as reported, and the seemingly happy 


second marriage of a different type 
point us more to the problems of ritual 
than to the question of the premarital 
pregnancy. Granting some of the diffi- 


culties arising from the unhappy be- 


ginning, we can reasonably assume a 


serious engagement to commit their 
separate histories to one continuing his- - 


tory. Laura aspired to the proper and 
orderly quality of Bill's social milieu. 
She was undoubtedly drawn to this 


person who had all the things which - 


the peer group cherished. She was not 
alien to this mode of life, since she had 
attempted with some success to be part 
of it for some years. Nevertheless, she 
felt ‘stifled’ by it in the intimate con- 
text of her relationship with Bill. The 


reciprocities of their daily life imposed 


repeated occasions of reproachful ab- 
sence rather than presence. Simple acts 
and sequences which seemed obvious 
styles of activity to Laura conveyed 
threats to Bill. Ritualized modes of 
relating their lives to Buill’s family 
seemed obviously correct to Bill and 
vet filled Laura with feelings of isola- 
tion that would be. comparable to the 
sensation of drowning. In general, 


Laura and Bill faced the problem of 


developing a consensus of rituals which 
would mediate rather than obstruct 
presence. 


AURA and Bill faced what seemed 
to Laura an impasse in the devel- 


* Ritual in Family Living by J. H. S. 
Bossard and E. S. Boll (Philadelphia, Pa. : 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 


1950), 


opment of a consensus on ritual in the 
marriage. Bill did not understand this 
impasse. He was not able to grasp the 
fact that he was imposing his past on 
the present as the mode of consensus. 
Laura may well have misrepresented 
her deepest intentions in the original 
relationship by conforming her re- 
ponses to Bill’s past. This would follow 
from her aspiration to his milieu. Any 
authentic existence, however, inevita- 
bly presses for encounter in terms and 
on occasions which can be meaningful 
moments of presence. Laura could not 
conceal from Bill or herself the essen- 
tial style of her owri existence and the 
way in which she could respond to 
occasions with authenticity. For what- 
ever reasons in the past, Laura needed 
an open and spontaneous situation in 
order to move with some authenticity. 
Actually, our glimpse of the relation- 
ship suggests that both Laura and Bill 
were attempting to constitute the 
present in terms. of their own pasts. 
This created two conflicting presents 
which simply obstructed encounter and 
presence. Under these circumstances, 
the occasion of encounter is not a mo- 
ment of presence but a “now” of deep- 
ening isolation and aloneness. This can 
be a suffocating experience—the more 
so as the occasion is anticipated as one 
of presence. The experience of bond- 
age is the confrontation with reproach- 
ful absence in the moment of antici- 
pated presence. This sense of bondage 
becomes deeper as the future looms as 
a vista of deepening isolation. 

Past sequences and responses pro- 
vide images by which the present is 
constituted and the future made pre- 
dictable. In an emerging consensus, 
these are common images peculiar to 
a particular relationship. They are 
constantly subject to the critique of 
true encounters in a dynamic present, 
but they nonetheless provide a milieu 
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for encounter. Such images can impose 
rigidity on the present, as evidenced in 
Bill and Laura’s marriage. They are 
comparable, in this respect, to the 
traditionalized customs of the non- 
literate community. Ways of acting 
and responding impinge on the present 
with a massive presence that has an 
aura of the sacred, the correct, and the 


unalterable. These images are the pos- | 


sessions of the partners to a relation- 
ship—possessions by which their future 
is certified against the contingencies. of 
changing situations and unpredictable 
responses on the part of the other per- 
son. Laura and Bill brought diverse 
images to their encounters, | finding 
quite divergent meanings and associa- 
tions in these experiences. The more 
impromptu an occasion, the more 
Laura seemed to anticipate presence 
and freedom. The more orderly and 


predictable a sequence, the more Bill 


seems to have felt freedom to encoun- 
ter Laura. Bill’s occasions of presence 
were precisely Laura’s moments of 
deepened isolation. Laura’s occasions 
of presence were just those moments 
when Bill felt most deeply threatened. 
We are not primarily concerned with 
the developmental aspects of this rela- 
tionship. It can be noted, however, that 
Laura probably associated spontaneous 
and unstructured sequences with ucca- 
sions of encounter with her father and 


may well have associated more struc-_ 


tured situations with the loss of her 
mother. Such matters, however, would 
require a careful genetic reconstruction 
which is not our business. 


ILL and Laura illustrate in a dra- 
matic way the problem of fashion- 
ing rituals. which can give form to the 
marital event. Love in the encounters 
of marriage is the decision for presence 
despite the way in which past meanings 


define the occasion. Loving in marriage 


March 


is the choosing of the other’s presence 
—the affirmation of the other—in 
preference to the reassuring stabilities — 
of past images. Love is risk and ex- 
posure to the unpredictable in encoun- 
ter. Love in this sense is inseparable 
from sacrifice. Sacrificial renunciation 
of our possession of the present is ex- 
posure of ourselves to the freedom of 
the other person’s decision for pres- 
ence. This occasion may be, as we have 
every warrant to assume from past 
experiences, another occasion of fright- 


ening isolation and reproach. We risk 


that threat in the decision of trust by 
which we surrender ourselves to this 
occasion. 

It is only in terms of such sacrificial © 
choosing that a consensus of ritual can 
emerge in a marriage—that is, a con- 
sensus which mediates presence rather 
than organizing a no-man’s land for 
the pursuit of separate existences. We 
are concerned here with the marital 
event in its true sense and not with a 
design for living which could be de- 
scribed as co-existence. The fashioning 
of ritual is, thus, a work of marriage 
as a total community, where ritual is a 


- sequence which promises but does not 


guarantee presence. Both Bill and 
Laura were fixed by the past in the 
encounters of the present. There are 
undoubtedly better and poorer’ fits in 
marriage—divergencies which offer in- 
tractable rigidities in the “now” of the 
marital event. One can assume a degree 
of divergence of occasions in every 
relationship. Beyond certain limits such 
divergence can become suffocating and 


destructive. The work of marriage is 


the fashioning and recreating of images 
that reduce such divergence by way of 
compromise, surrender, conflict, and 
forgiveness. At every critical moment, 
however, it is inevitably “the courage 


to be” as decision for presence .which 


surrenders the possesson of the present 
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for the sake of the marriage to be. The 
grace to be present in the moment of 
fear—the courage to be open to the 
threatening now—is the gift of the 


Spirit on temporal occasions. On these 
the letter killeth and 


Spirit giveth life. 


The case of Laura and Bill ‘Sietad- 


nates the role of ritual in family life 
and marriage. The encounters between 
Bill and Laura are of the same order 


as the encounters of parents and chil- 
dren, although the degree of intimacy 


may vary. The child who anticipates a 


ride to the store with her father on a 
Saturday afternoon 1s visualizing a se- 
quence which promises a kind of pres- 
ence which she seldom enjoys with her 
father. These are high moments for 
children, however trivial they may 


seem to the parent. The rituals of fam- 


ily life are sequences which give form 
to the “grace” of intimacy. They are 
embodiments of this “grace.” When 
rituals obstruct presence and authentic 
encounter, as they did for Bill and 
Laura, the rituals have lost the contem- 
poraneity which validates them. Rituals 
as accretions from the past merely 
stereotype the present and obstruct 


authentic presence. Much of the so- 


called liturgical revival in the churches 
today suffers from a similar type of 
antiquarian irrelevance. In the case of 
marital intimacy, ritual accretions can 
destroy relationships, whereas in ec- 
clesiastical institutions they | insulate 
religiousness from life. Sequences 
which are transparent to authentic 
feelings and meanings are the creative 
rituals of family life. These rituals will 
inevitably change with the changing 


‘composition and activities of a family. 
They construct the consensus, never- 


theless, on the basis of which marriage 
and family life are enriching and ¢ con- 
tinuing events. 


FOR LENTEN READING 
Me to | 
Pray 


by W.E. Sangster 


Combining in one book three widely- 
read booklets by one of the world’s 
great religious leaders: ‘Teach Us To 
Pray,” ‘How to Form a Prayer Cell,” 
and “How to Live in Christ.” 64 
pages, paper bound. 35¢ each, 3 for 
Order from 


Room. 


1908 Grand Avenue ote Nashville, ‘Tene. 


Worship in Family Life 


When the language of the apostolic 
testimony and the Christian tradition 
is introduced into the familial context, 
we can speak of worship rather than 
ritual, at least so far as this touches 
Christian family life. Worship and 
proclamation are not the principal busi- 
ness of family life. The family is a 
sphere of life in which commitments 
to interdependence are confronted and 
fulfilled. To the extent that such fulfill- 
ments occur within the family, it 1s 
bearing its witness to God. This does 
not mean that family obligations ex- 
haust the ministry of the members but 
only that the family is not an ecclesias- 
tical institution. The family glorifies 
God by embodying His love in the 
intimacies of family relationships and 
manifesting His faithfulness in the 


transitory commitments of family life. 


Particular testimony to the Christ 
event has a place in the family, as it 
does in every sphere of life. The task 
of this testimony is to call men from 
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idolatry of particular spheres of activi- 
ty to awareness of God’s merciful pres- 
ence in their midst. Testimony to 
Christ in the family is thus a challenge 


to the idolatries of family life and an‘ 


acknowledgment of the divine mercies 
through which life in the family is sus- 
tained. This testimony is needed more 
today than in many other periods. of 
history, since men and women are 
seeking refuge and meaning in the 
private sphere of their families. The 
family has seldom been in such danger 
of becoming an idolatrous center of 


human concern. Scripture and prayer 


challenge this familial idolatry. They 
recall parents and children to the full 
seriousness of familial obligations and 
simultaneously set the family in the 
perspective of eternity. 

Whatever errors the positivist trend 
in contemporary theology may make, 
it consistently holds before the church- 
es and the world the idolatry in which 
they are caught. This task is. likewise 
essential in spheres of life which seem 
on their surface to be sanctified by 
love. There is, in fact, no deeper hell 
than intimate relationships and no 
greater occasion of selfishness than 
parenthood. Worship has a place in the 
familial sphere primarily as a symbol 
of the grace through which the partial 
fulfillments of human intimacy are 
possible. Today it is almost impossible 
to perpetuate this witness in the home 
through formal prayers and reading, 
although some parents have found it 
possible to do this. The burden of in- 
direct witness through personal: inter- 
pretation falls heavily on parents who 
find it impossible to establish formal 
occasions of prayer. Perhaps for the 
contemporary family this will be the 
principal manner of witness. 


Ritual and Worship 


At present, we are witnessing a 


deepening of family ilisials and an at- 


tenuation of family worship. This may 
well be a good sign, since it reflects a 
deepening concern for authenticity in 
the sphere of family relationships. The 


alienation of men and women from the > 


sphere of work and natural life seems 
to be leading to deeper concern with 
intimate relationships. The concern 


with formal worship may well be ex- 


pressed in formal church attendance 
rather than family life, so that modern 
life is seeing a revival of ritual in home 
and church. The removal of worship 
from the home may simply evidence a 
growing concern for worship in the 
churches. 


This interpretation of the attenuation 


of worship in the family depends upon 
an ontic understanding of the processes 
of family life. If these processes dis- 
close man’s relationships to ultimate 
reality, a deepened perception of this 
reality in marriage and parenthood is 


not secularization, even though formal 


worship may lose significance in the 
home. The traditional family in Amer- 
ica often substituted family prayer for 
creative family ritual. Worship is no 
substitute for creative ritual in a home. 
No act could be more blasphemous 
than ‘the substitution of Bible reading 
and family prayers for love in a fam- 
ily. The decision between family ritual 
and family worship may be a necessary 
choice at the present time, although one 
would hope that these forms of ritual 
may - become complementary rather 
than optional experiences in the fami- 
ly. The contemporary family is becom- 
ing a center of privatized and even 
idolatrous attention today. Worship 


cannot offset this idolatry in any magi- 
cal way, but Christian worship is an 
occasion which constantly challenges 
human idolatries. 


we 


It is a worthy use of a man’s ministry to work 
out individualized services of purification in 


which lost souls become aware of their salvation. 


Individualized Services of Purification 


O MUCH of worship is large, gen- 
eral, and impersonal. When the late 


Dean Sperry emphasized, as he does so 


_ persuasively in his Reality in Wor- 


ship, that the best worship is objective, 
he did the church a service. There is 
power in impersonal beauty. 

But sometimes, even as when the 
March Hare at the Mad Hatter’s tea 
party was meek at the wrong point in 
defending his use of butter to oil the 
movement of the watch, on the ground 
that it was “the best butter,” so we 
may have lost.an essential element out 
of worship in forgetting the minute, the 
specific, and -the intensely “personal 


need which worship has power to cor- 
rect. 


This contribution to the discussion 
of worship is narrowly confined to the 
possibility that a pin-pointed worship 
service may be a service in both senses 
of the word. Obviously there is a thera- 
peutic usefulness in a specialized serv- 
ice of purification for an individual. 
Pragmatically — such services work. 
But if they are device and not design, 
they are ultimately as wrong as it is to 
misquote Bible texts to prove one’s 
point. We must not twist the nature of 
worship no matter how good the end. 

The immediate source of this defini- 
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tion of worship is presumably a com- 
posite. It is, in any case, the description 
on which the individualized services of 
purification are based: worship is the 
unqualtfied out-going of the whole self 
to God in obedient love. . 

There are at least four definite steps 
in the process of worship as thus con- 


ceived. First, from the commonplace 
world to approach God. “Jntroibo ab 


altare Det.” Then to recognize, in the 
awareness of Presence, what your con- 
dition is. To do this with precision and 
penetration. (The preparation for Com- 
munion in the Jmitation does this spe- 
cifically—-Book IV, Chapter 7.) Dur- 
ing this period in the process ‘one 
should be able to come to what Olaus 
Petri called “The words of terrible con- 


fession.” The third step is to see clear- 


ly your own next change in attitudes 
and action. William Blake’s reminder 
in his Jerusalem is important here: 


He who wishes to see a vision, a perfect 
whole, 
Must see it in its Minute Particulars. 
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These and other steps being taken 
in the process of worship, one must 
be able, then, to go forth with an in- 
telligent resolve. Worship is not a 
haphazard arrangement of beautiful 
liturgical elements. It is dedicated and 
practiced resolve to give oneself un- 
qualifiedly to God. 

This procedure is by no.means to be 
confined to services which are large, 
expansive, often showy, and indiffer- 
ent to the individual, as the artist 
Davray in Walpole’s Cathedral said the 
service was meant to be. Joan said, “It 
doesn’t care what happens to us,” and 
got the reply, “Why should it? We’re 
ants.” When worship becomes thus 
detached from people, whether in Rus- 
sia, Ecuador, or your home town, the 
church neither deserves nor will long 
receive the devotion of mankind. Wor- 
ship is not an end in itself. It is both 
means and end by which the individual 
as a person or in mass is brought into 
full relationship with God. 


This process of connection which the — 


church has used in mass so long that 
even the word has become a stereotype, 
can and should be used for the one as 
well as for the many. The individual- 
ized service of purification is a full- 
bodied worship service worked out 


with as much care and in as complete. 


detail as one would in leading a service 
for a thousand. It speaks to the need of 
the particular person. A service can be 
-—often is—entirely musical. Poetry, 
paintings, candles, movement, drama, 
all of the resources available in culture 
are used for one specific end: to help 
an individual recognize arrival on new 
planes of understanding. Gillian’s ec- 
static cry in Mary Webb’s Seven for a 
Secret is entrance into the Holy of 
Holies when she breaks forth: ‘The 
powers of darkness have loosed: their 
hold and I’m not a child of sin any 
longer.” With less ecstasy but as clear 
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reality, a young engineer said it sober- 
ly: “To think that two years ago I used 
to be like that.” 

It takes time to do it but it is worthy 
use of a man’s ministry to work out, 
not as a device, though device it is, but 
as an act of devotion, these individu- 
alized services of purification in which 
the lost souls become aware of their 


salvation. 


A “Prodigal Daughter’ Returns 


On such an understanding of the 
principle, let us now look at one com- 
plicated history out of the clinic of sick - 
souls. In this case study we can observe 
what happened step- -by-step in-one in- 
cident. 

It began with Monday morning’s 
mail, a letter almost every minister 
could reproduce, for substance of doc- 
trine, in his own experience: 


I thought perhaps you might be inter- 
ested in knowing that your sermons to- — 
day have consoled and inspired a lonely 
stranger. Since coming to the city I have 
not attended church, deciding that I’d 
had enough religion to last me. 

Unfortunately, I am in trouble and. 
alone. I went to a party and became in- 
toxicated and an unscrupulous man took 
advantage of me. Nature is a cruel ty- 
rant. Not only am I pregnant, but I am 

- also infected with a dread disease. How 
I will overcome my difficulties I do not 
know yet. 

I’m not going to Maine | my name. 
Some of the good Christians might not 
care to have a Magdalene in the con- 
gregation. Pray for me please—as I 
cannot pray for myself. 

(Signed) A Prodigal Daughter 


Fished for on three occasions—ac- 
tually it is not to difficult to find an 
anonymous. letter writer—at last the 
person was revealed, and the first 
interview was held. 

We admit at once that there is a 
certain kind of emotional dynamic in 


caught.” 
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what Sinclair Lewis would call the 


“come-to-Jesus” appeal. The “Prodigal. 


Daughter” could have been approached 
as a sinner and the attempt made to 
detach her life from its unity around 
sin to a unity around goodness. There 
is a spectacular simplicity about this 
solution. The statistics of people helped 
can mount rapidly. But the processes 


of salvation are rarely that easy. Some-_ 


thing more lasting than an emotional 
repentance was needed. 

Religion, if deeply experienced 1s not 
a placid, “life can be beautiful” adjust- 


ment but more often begins in a dis- 


ordering, rather than a_ simplifying, 
process. At least for her, Christianity 
made life far more complex than’ be- 
fore. Life had become fairly well uni- 


fied around a pagan ideal. Her past 


had been a philosophy of “take what 
you can get. The only sin is to be 
Then fear of pregnancy and 
horror at a loathsome disease sent her 
in distress to God. A fall removed one 
fear and a careful diagnosis by a more 
reputable doctor showed the first doc- 


_tor’s statement on disease to be wrong. 


Fears removed, she could have renewed 
her old way of living were it not for 
this new idea—an idea without out- 
ward authority. 

This idea became for her, after a 
while, clearly to be a choice. She could 
go back to the far country if she want- 
ed to, but she knew now, in choosing 


that, she must choose not ‘to be at_ 


home. 

It was the principle of freedom 
which held her. She was always hoping, 
she later confessed, that I would tell 


her what to do so that the issue might 


be settled by her refusing to obey. 

Out of her old life a friend came to 
town. He wanted to show her a good 
time. “Shall I see him?” she asked. 
“You know what he wants. I won't go 
. you tell me not to.” 


But I did not forbid her. “I’m not 
going to tell you what to do because 
it is your decision. You cannot live on 
my will. You must live on your own.’ 

I set down a snatch here and there 
from the letter that came two days’ 
later : 


After I left you, I walked and walked, 
trying to decide which I wanted—a 
weekend party or ‘a calmness in my 
heart.’ So I met him in his room. I tried 
to show him how life has a new ‘mean- 

_ ing. I didn’t try to make him think that 

- it was easy for me. I related some of 
my experiences this year—the. loneli- 
ness, dreariness, monotony—but shining 
through it all a ray of hope. I told him 
about how wisely you had made me 
bear my own burdens. 

He suggested that I could go off for 
a weekend with him and_ still go to 
church and you would never need to 
know. You’d have known, wouldn’t you? 


She fought his guile and his wiles 


for four hours, waited until she had 


won, by his reluctant admission that 
she was this different person she had 
told him she wanted to be, freedom to 
leave quietly and soberly according to 
her will. “It was four hours of. hell,” 
she finished up that ame She con- 
tinued : 


At last he said, ‘You win.’ We camé 
down into the lobby and walked the 
street with a new understanding. We 
passed the church on the way home and 
he gave me a message for you. ‘Tell 
him,’ he said, ‘that. he picked the right 
cards and won. He was gambling on 
something stronger than a man and he 
was right.’ 

- There will be other’ temptations, I 
know, but [I’ve gained something that 
cannot be taken away 


There were other tests. The story is 
not without set-back. She had said that 
other temptations would come, and she 
did not always come through. I had 
told wee for its suggestive power, the 
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story of the skylark’s bargain: 


The skylark, which flew. according to 
legend, nearest to heaven of any of the 
birds and sang, from beyond men’s sight, 
his haunting song, as he started one day 
to his high place in the sky noticed a 
curious little man driving a_ brightly 
colored cart along the road. Coming 
nearer he saw that the cart was filled 
with worms—luscious worms. The man 
was crying out a pedlar’s song which 
. defied translation. 

‘What are you singing?’ the skylark 
asked. 

‘About my worms,’ the little man re- 
plied. ‘There are no finer ones for sale.’ 
‘Oh, thought the skylark to himself, 
‘for sale, are they? I wonder how much 
they are? They do look good,’ and he 
asked the price. 

‘A feather per worm,’ he was told. 


The skylark looked at his wings. He - 


had so many feathers that one would 
not make any difference. He reached 
down with his beak and pulled at one. 
It hurt a little at first. He had never 
pulled one out before. Then suddenly 
it was out, and it didn’t hurt, really. 

He handed it over and received his 
worm. It was good. | 

He looked down at his wing but could 
not tell where the feather had come out. 
In fact, by noontime he could not even 
remember from which wing he had pull- 
ed it. He flew as high as before and 
sang his daily song. 

(Nobody needs to have me complete 
this part of the story.) The time came, 
of course, when the skylark could not 
fly so high. His daily worm made his 
wings thin, and at last, one day, he 
realized he could not lift his body from 
the ground. 

In his distress he thought long and 
hard until a bright idea came. He busied 
himself all that day digging in the dirt 
and next morning when the little man 
drove by he had, beside the road, a great 
pile of worms. 

‘Little man,’ said the skylark, ‘I want 
my feathers back. Here are worms 
enough and to spare.’ 

But the little man drove on, saying 
over his shoulder, ‘Worms for feathers 
is my business, not feathers for worms.’ 


Needing a symbol for her new de- 
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sire, she carried in her purse a crystal 


feather. One day she sent it back to 
me, broken in two, and she wrote, 
“I’m no good. Let me go.” I told her 
she could have her feather again any 
time she chose to ask for it. She car- 
ries that broken feather still. | 


Worship as Celebration of Conversion 


In such growing experience one of- 
ten needs a dramatic moment to mark 
a change achieved. This special ‘“‘servy- 
ice of purification” which I had for — 
her, is illustrative of a possible service 
for many such troubled souls. 


She wrote me once a many-paged 
account of her past, saying that if I 


“knew all’ i would no longer believe. 


in her. For that we held an individu- 
alized service of purification in the 
chapel. Before the altar I arranged a 
brass bowl and a kneeling stool. In the 
baptismal font, water was ready. On 
the altar, candles burned. I put on my 
robes to emphasize the sacramental in 
the service. 


She was not to come forward unless 
she wanted to, but when she did, with 
Scripture and prayer the service was 
begun. As nearly as I can reproduce 
it, the prayer was as follows: 


© hungry heart, be still. Be still in 
God. Out of the depths I cried and He 
heard me. He heard me. Though I cry 
from the deepest hell, He hears my 
voice. Though I feared to look toward 
His holy temple again, felt. myself shut 
out by the barriers of flesh, closed in 
the grave this earth had made about me, 
yet out of the pit Thou dids’t lift my 
life, O my God. In Thee have I put my 
trust—I will not fear what flesh can do 
unto me. | 

Thanks be to Thee, O God, thanks be 
to Thee, that nothing can forbid Thy 
love. Reject Thee we can often—do of- 
ten. Betray Thee we can _ often—do 
often. Deny Thee we can often. 
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But still with unhurrying chase 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed—majestic instancy, 
Come on the following feet 
And_a-voice above their beat | 
‘Lo, naught contents thee, who 
contentst not Me.’ 


OQ Lord, our God, we deserve no 
other chance from standards of .the 
world. The dingiest clot of earth un- 
worthy of any love, we sometimes feel 
ourselves to be. Our lives entangled in 
the web of past mistakes; or held im- 
potent in the inertia of our fears; or 
weak and worried by the limitations our 
flesh puts upon us. Then wonderfully, 
purifying comes Thy voice once more, 
unwearied, unworried, ‘Rise, clasp My 
hand, and come.’ 

We know not how it can be—but life 
depends upon the truth that it is so. 
De Profundis clamavi ad te, Domine. 
And He heard our cry. 


Then with the words of the sixth 
chapter of Isaiah on my lips, I offered 
her a flame from off the altar, with 
which she ignited the first sheet of her 
confession, and dropped it into the 
bowl. One by one the other pages fol- 
lowed. They | made a little crackling 
noise, a burst of flame, and all was 
still and dark again. , 

After a moment I took her hand and 
with it touched the bowl. It was cold 
and the story written on the now frag- 
ile pages was illegible. 

I moved away to the baptismal font 
and waited. After a moment she came 
and knelt and the baptism of the new 
birth of the spirit was oo with 
cleansing water. 

It seems queer that anyone should 
so misread Jesus’ story of the Pro- 
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digal’s father that he would not see 


how essential to His spirit is that free- 
dom for the sons of men that was 


necessary for her coming to herself, 


Men whose judgment I respect are al- 


most bitter against me because they 


claim that Jesus would- have stopped 


the girl before she went into the room 


of that man. | 
But it is that same Jesus they talk 


about, who sent the Rich Young Ruler — 


back alone to his counting house to 


choose which way he would take ; Who 


said to Judas, ““What thou hast to do, 
do quickly,” 
in Judas’ heart; and Who, when asked 


~what God was like, told the story about 
a father who put into his own: son’s 


hands the money without which the 
boy could not have gone so easily into 
the far country. 

We must see that there is a queer 
sort of unauthoritative inescapability 
about life which must be trusted with- 
out limit if it is ever to win any time. 

In this single history of a crisis in 
one person’s life is revealed the power 
both of the principle and the practice 
of freedom. We know that to an in- 
dividual there does thus come the ex- 
perience of becoming a new creature. 


There has always been in the service | 
of Baptism the recognition of a mo- 


ment which divides a life. The scientist 
speaks of a time-arrow in experience. 
The aviator recognizes realistically a 
“point of no return.” The individual- 
ized service of purification is a similar 
recognition of a past which is no longer 
a fact and a present which points to- 


’ ward a new and now attainable future. 


HE. who can bear and express guilt shows that he already knows about 

‘acceptance-in- spite- -of.” He who can bear and express meaninglessness 
shows that he experiences meaning within his desert of meaningless —PAUL 
TILLICH, 


Theology of Culture 


when He saw what was. 
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One of the most important things a pulpit pray- 


er should do is to induce those feelings and 


attitudes which make it easier for the worshiper 
himself to enter into the experience of personal 


communion with God. 


Pulpit 


OME YEARS AGO while I was 
still teaching in the School of 
Theology of Boston ‘University a 
small group of men—members of my 


class in Psychology of Religion—came 


into my office and said something like 
the following: “Professor, last night 
we had a bull session up in the dormi- 
tory. It was about your lecture yester- 
day on Prayer. You emphasized the 
fact that prayer is an intensely person- 
al experience and as such is individu- 
alistic. Now, if that is so, how do you 
justify pulpit praying? You have fre- 
quently said that all experience being 
personal, no one else can have your ex- 
perience. You have also emphasized the 
immediate nature of the deeper religi- 
ous experiences like prayer. We need 


no priest or intermediary to relay our. 
adoration, gratitude, and petitions. to 


God. In Protestantism at least we are 
our own priests and we minister at the 
altar of our own hearts. 

“From this point of view doesn’t pul- 
pit praying look rather useless? Why 
should one man stand up before a 
group of worshipers and do_ their 
praying for them? What are they do- 
ing? Presumably listening to him while 
he prays. If. the real fact could be 
known, not half of a congregation. lis- 


tens while the minister delivers himself 


Prayer 


FRANCIS L. STRICKLAND 


Late Professor Emeritus 
The History and Psychology 
of Religion 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


of a ten or fifteen minute prayer. Some 
of us have used the analysis you so 
often recommend with the result that 


-we have come to the conclusion that 


pulpit praying is not of much account. 
Of course a prayer can be used as an 
embellishment to a public meeting but, 


-as worship, what value is there in lis- 


tening to a minister as he prays from 
the pulpit? How are we to evaluate 
the ‘long’ or pastoral prayer in our 
Protestant non-liturgical services ?” 

[ said, “Well, I am glad you came. 
This is a question worth talking about. 
Let us have another bull session. 

“You are wholly right when you 
urge that all experience is personal and 
individualistic. You are also right when 
you say that prayer is an immediate 
experience. Immediate means that no 
relay is needed between God and the 
worshiper who seeks communion with 
Him. You are probably right when you. 
think a fraction of the congregation— 


sometimes a small fraction—really lis- 


tens attentively to the prayer the min- 
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Because of a number of re- 
quests from readers, we have ar- 
ranged for the manufacture of 
special binders for your copies 
of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Each binder holds a full year’s 
issues. The special wire holders 
are easily inserted and hooked 
into the end clamps. 

This is the kind of binder 
used in many libraries. It is 
sturdily made of the highest 


quality materials, and is usually 


sold at comparably high prices. 
But we are making it available 
to our subscribers at cost, in 
place of the more expensive 
and less practical bound vol- 
umes “of the past.” — | 
Just send $3 to PASTORAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY, Great Neck, L. I., 
New York, and your binder will 
be shipped to you, all charges 
prepaid, by return mail. 
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ister is delivering from the pulpit or 
chancel. Nevertheless I think there is 
ample justification for the minister’s 
‘pastoral’ prayer and that justification 
rests on sound psychological analysis 
both structural and valuational. 

“Let me suggest. One cannot plunge 
at once into a deep spiritual experience 
as you would dive off a spring board 
into the water. Consider the great vari- 
ety of life-circumstances from which 
the members of the congregation have 
come to the group worship in the sanc- 
tuary. When I was a pastor I used to 
go directly from my study to the serv- 
ice in the church. I tried to keep the 
feelings and atmosphere of that hour 
in which I was preparing myself to 
conduct the service by prayer and a 
last review of my sermon. I would nev- 
er meet with a committee or teach a 


Sunday School class before the service. 


To pray with the choir before we went 
into the church together did not dis- 
sipate my devotional feelings. But what 
about most of the members of my con- 
gregation? From what a diversity of 
thought and activity had they come to 
the place of worship? The farmers had 
been up several hours milking, running 
the separator, and feeding the stock. 
The house-mothers had been getting 
breakfast, dressing the little folks, 
washing the dishes, preparing for the 
Sunday dinner, and hurrying to get 
ready for church. Many engaged in 
other activities, none of which were a 
preparation for the worship service at 
the church. These being the varied con- 
ditions and circumstances out of which 
my people had come together for the 
morning service, it is quite evident that 
they needed help to enable them to get 
into the mood and frame of mind in 
which they could join jn the service as 
worshippers. The earlier part of the or- 
der of worship is designed to give just 
this needed help especially those parts 
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‘prayer experience. 
therefore fulfils its major function — 
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where the congregation joins together 


in ade and responses. 


NE of the. important things a 


pulpit. prayer should do is to 


induce those feelings and attitudes 


which make it easier for the worshiper 
himself to enter into the experience of 
personal communion with God. Bow- 
ing the head or kneeling, closing the 
eyes to shut out distracting percep- 
tions and listening to the voice of the 
leader in prayer, may make it easier to 
center one’s thought and feeling wholly 
upon God, no longer attending to the 
prayer being offered from the pulpit 


but entering profoundly into that per- 


sonal fellowship and communion with 
God which is the very heart of the 
A pulpit prayer 


when it helps people to pray. 

“From this it will become evident 
that this power to induce devotional 
feeling and lead the worshiper into 
the experience of prayer will depend 
upon certain factors in the pulpit pray- 


er itself. The reverent manner of the 


minister as he rises to lead in prayer, 
his voice, even his facial expression, 
are important. All hurriedness’ or 
quickness of movement should be 
avoided. The business-like voice or the 


everyday conversational tone are not 
_ helpful in bringing the needed mood 


and feeling. If the minister makes too 
conscious effort to put solemnity into 


his voice, he will probably succeed in 
producing only a formal pulpit. tone. 


The best preparation for public prayer 
is not the cultivation of any quality of 
voice or manner. These matters take 
good care of themselves when appro- 


priate feelings and a truly devotional 


mood are back of the verbal expression. 


During the music which precedes the 


pastoral prayer the minister will do 


_ well to have a brief season of commun- 


ion himself and the burden of his 
prayer may well be ‘O God, enable me 


to give these worshipers the help they 


need so they can wait before Thee in 
faith and expectation and enter into 
that most precious of all inner exper- 
ences—communion with Thyself.’ A 


prayer of this sort will fit the minister 


to lead his people into the experience 
of prayer. And with his own soul al- — 
ready in touch with the Divine Pres- 
ence he need have no care about his 
tones or his: movements or his facial | 
expression. If he relaxes and_ forgets 
about himself these will be true expres- 
sions of his inward feelings and aspira- 


tions. Yes, the best way to lead others 


into the experience of prayer is to 


ET ME quote from a short article 
I wrote years ago for a religious 


journal, entitled ““When the Minister 


Prays.” 


I have found myself wishing that the 
minister would not shout or speak loudly 
when he prays because it prevents me 
from taking my attention away from - 
him. And if he is colloquial in phrase and 
business-like in tone then I have to lis- 
ten to him and this interferes seriously 
with my ability to forget him and pray 
while he is praying. 


-One Sunday morning some time. ago 
I was worshiping in a church—not 
my own. It was a simple but beautiful 
service. When the minister rose to pray 
he stood for a moment in. reverent 
silence with upturned face. It was a 
summons to us in the pews to join him. 
Then he began to pray in a voice quiet 
in tone and rich in its suggestion of 
feelings of reverence I listened intently 
for a few minutes, then * * * * Present- 
ly the soft tones of the organ and the 
choir response brought me_ back in- 
to consciousness of my surroundings. 
While the minister was praying, I had 
been praying too. 
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The iieister's Own Mental Health 


Last year, after many years of preparation, PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
published a special issue devoted entirely to the theme of “The Min- 
ister’ s Own Mental Health.” This was a symposium by some of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding theologians and psychiatrists, exploring with profound 
wisdom and insight some of the practical and basic problems which 
face the minister in his daily work, and pointing to ways and means 
through which the minister can not only become more effective in his 
work, but conserve his own emotional and mental well-being. 


We were, of course, aware of the great interest on the part of the 


average minister in this problem, but we were not prepared for the 
tremendous response. It seems that in addition to the contribution which 
this issue made to the minister’s own thinking and work, he was using 
it as an important educational instrument about the ministry with his 
lay board members, doctors, psychiatrists, educators, and other profes- 
sional men in his community. Ministers were ordering the issue in 


quantities of a dozen copies—sometimes even a hundred copies. As a 


result, the issue was pomeety exhausted within two weeks after publica- 
tion. 
Because of the continuing demand for the a we have now de- 


cided to reprint it and to make it available to the hundreds of ministers 


who have been asking for it, at the following reduced rates: 


Single copies 50c each 
5 or more copies a 
95 29 99 | 99 20ec 99 


You can now order this important issue for yourself, as well as for 
your lay board members, the physicians in your community, and other 
professional people who should know more about the ministry and its 
problems. | 
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Education,” 


Worship is “return” from a far country where 
one lives estranged ... it is encounter with the 
personal which awakens powers and transcend- 


ence within us. 


Prayer and Worship Re-examined 


AN’S CRY “save: me” one 

form of prayer that will never be 
shut off, nor should it be. 

However this authentic cry often 


degenerates into what—dif put into 


words—would become this prayer. “O 
God, protect and save me from the con- 
sequences of my living. Do thou, O 


-Lord, take away the consequences of 


my constant violation of the truth; al- 
low me to go on hating my neighbor ; 
allow me to live irresponsibly . . . but 
thou O Lord canst prevent the results 


of all this living ; do thou now save me 


from 
Unfortunately too much of our pray- 
er is at this level and too much of for- 


giveness extended by the minister is a 
cheap forgiveness. It is a forgiveness 


extended to those that are sick over the 


consequences of their sin but have not — 


truly turned from the far country nor 


desire reconciliation. with God. This 
kind of prayer and the kind of worship 


which extends a cheap forgiveness to 


This article is reprinted from “Religious 
(July-August, 1955, Vol. 50, 
No. 4, pp. 253-256) by permission. ‘Religi- 


ous Education” is the official publication of 
the Religious Education Association, 545 
West 111th Street, New York, 25, New 
York. 


ROSS SNYDER 


Associate Professor of 
Religious Education 
Theological Seminary 


such — makes no sense to me per- 
sonally. 

Another kind of wordline and prayer 
which is not meaningful to me person- 
ally is that which ‘stems from the as- 
sertion that God demands of us praise 
and adoration; and that it is the duty 
of man to render this either each day 
or once a week at 11 o'clock on Sun- 
day morning. It seems to me that this 


is asserting that God will sulk unless 


he receives praise, adoration and 
thanks. This view is too near the an- 
cient Roman custom whereby the re- 


tainers of a lord were accustomed to 


come each morning, pay their respects 
to him, thank him for what he had 
done, praise his wonderful omni- 
potence, bounty and wisdom and then 
insert a petition for that which would 
be good for them. This Roman habit 
stems from other habits way back in 


history but the analogue by which we 


picture God is the same . . . that of a 
potentate of autocratic power who gov- 
etns by whim and personal liking and 
who must be served up regularly praise 


~ 
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by one who asks special petitions. Fur- 
ther this particular concept makes of 
prayer and worship a good work which 
is performed really for one’s own bene- 
fit and therefore comes within the ir- 
religion so detested by Luther. 


OR CAN I get much meaning out 


of prayer and worship whose pur- 
pose is to influence God, to cause him 
to do things which he otherwise would 
not do. It seems to me that the process- 
es of the universe will go on whether 
I will them or not, but I do have the 
possibilities of determining something 
of their localized action by my own 
openness to them. So that praver is the 
endeavor on my part to recover that 
kind of openness which will allow God 
to work in and through me. It is I who 
need the changing, not God. In its 
worst “errand boy” form this prayer of 
asking God to do things has been 
classically put by Auden: 


“Q God, put away justice and truth 
for we cannot understand them and do 
not want them. Leave Thy heavens and 
come down to our earth of waterclocks 
and hedges. Become our uncle. Look 
after baby, amuse grandfather, escort 
madam to the opera, help Willy with his 
homework, introduce Muriel to a hand- 
some naval officer. Be interesting and 
weak like us, and we will love you as we 
love ourselves.” | : 


I also have difficulty with prayer 
and worship as the means of causing 
things to happen in the external world. 
Granting the humanness involved in 
the desperate cry of a people to God 
for rain when their crops are being 
ruined because of Jack of water .. . and 
really believing that what one funda- 


mentally is feeling on the inside should 


be expressed in prayer and worship—I 
would not see this as a very important 
means of causing rain to fall. | 

There is however within the custom 


PSYCHOLOGY 


of the rain dances of the southwest In- 


dians a kernel of something very im- 
portant. It was their feeling that if rain 
is not falling, somehow or other things 
had gotten out of harmony between 
man and the Great Spirit; that action 
was needed to restore the order of this 
bi-polar world. Once the right relation- 
ship and order was reestablished, then 


the good would come. It could come_ 


with the renewal of the proper work- 
ing of the relationship. This seems to 
me to be an interpretation similar to 
that which the Hebrews made. Nation- 
al disasters were a call to look to their 
relationship with God, to discover what 
had gone wrong with it, to return back 
to. the solid covenant relationship with 
him. They were confident that if this 
relationship were established, the con- 
crete events would be taken care of. 
The open relationship to God was the 


issue. And later it became clearer to 


them that it was the central value. re- 
gardless of the “success” of the con- 
crete event of their history. 


P ERHAPS it would be important 
to explain the world view in which 


a concept of prayer and worship here 


being developed would fit. 

In quite general terms it seems to me 
that this must be a field theory of the 
universe, as well as of personal exist- 


ence. Meaning by “field theory” that 


we live in a world in which everything 
is interpenetrating ; in which there are 
not separate bits of matter which exist 
in and of themselves, with impenetrable 
gulfs between them and unrelated to 


each other. To be sure there is evidence | 


of individual discreteness. It is neces- 
sary in understanding our phvsical uni- 
verse to speak of quanta 
ganizations of life. But also we must 
speak in terms of waves of energy, not 
of solid substance. The nearest we can 
come to stating the reality of the physi- 
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true of the world of person. . 


dimension. Above all creatures, 
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cal universe is to state it either in terms 


of free-flowing energy . . . existing in 
interdependent fields. 

Now if this should be true ‘of the 
physical universe how much more is it 
. of man 
as a psychological existence. . 

Man at the personal level lives also 
in the field of the symbolic, the world 
of awareness, 
with self. This can perhaps best be ex- 
pressed by saying that he is spirit. 
Utilizing the field theory, it then seems 
to me that man exists only in a field of 


the personal—and that he who is aware 
-of and remains open to this field quality 


will live most vividly and in greater 
man 
lives in an interpenetrating world. 
To be sure he also has more than 
any other form of life the ability to set 
up barriers and walls to prevent the 
operation of the field within which he 


lives and moves as a person. But wor- 
ship 1s properly seen as man’s attempt 


to return to a state of openness to this 
field of which he is a small subsistence. 
He is not going to influence very much 
its enduring characteristics or even all 
its behaviors ‘and actions in the con- 
crete events of his life, but he does have 


a creative part in this action, as well as 


the ability to resist it and prevent its 
action and behavior. . 

Therefore I find the concept of God 
as the ground out of which comes the 
personal as a very attractive view of 
our personal world. This is to say that 
God ought not be seen as another local- 
ized individual consciousness in the 
world at some point, but rather the per- 


sonal field out of which we emerge, and. 


by which we continue to be grown and 


renewed. And since this quality of the 


universe 1s even more invisible to our 
common sense than the invisible energy 
which is the physical world, we make 
statements about it and symbols of it, 


the world of dialogue. 


PRAYER AND WORSHIP RE-EXAMINED 


rather than point. to it.and hold it in 
our hands. 


OW it seems to me that this 
ground of all personal life can be 

interacted with most helpfully by us 
through the very concrete forms of per- 
sonal life in which it has been ex- 
pressed. For we have come to know the 
character of this kind of God largely 
through concrete personal life. Once 
we become sensitive to it through this 
kind of exposure perhaps there are oth- 
er possibilities of encounter. 

Therefore prayer and worship begin 
as an act of entering into and inter- 
penetrating the personal concreteness 
that is available to me. | 

Now it seems to me that therd are 
two classes of the personal with which 
I am to interact. First are the people 
immediately around me. [f [ am un- 
able to enter reverently into their life, 
if I cannot carry on transaction of 
spirit with the people around me, then 
obviously I have no real power of en- 
tering into another life. And therefore 
I am cut off from the second—which is 
the entering into and interaction with 
persons and events not geographically 
but only symbolically present. 

In both these situations I have some- 


thing of the dimensions of revelation. I 


have a sense of being confronted and 
grasped by the mystery other than my 


‘own (but I’m aware of my own also). 


And this grasping hits with such force 
that there is the condition ef ecstasy 
within me. My emotions and awareness 
are really shaken, colored and condi- 
tioned by this encounter. | 

I personally find this kind of experi- 
ence happening to me as I read or lis- 
ten to people who have lived with in- 
tensity and integrity. 

Therefore [ am forced to try to un- - 
derstand how is it that words are a 
carrier of spirit. How is it possible that 
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- through words I encounter the personal 
of a life “dead” years ago? 

The best I can do is to say that after 
I myself have been awakened to per- 
sonal life, that there are certain kinds 
of writings that seem to have this 
depth to them. There is a person back 
of and within these words whose pres- 
ence is communicated to me, whose 
depth of mystery is before me as I 
read with sensitivity. And as I read, 


there actually is a transaction going on 


between me and this person of perhaps 
centuries ago. Even though such in- 
dividual is not geographically present 
I ani grasped and shaped by this which 
I encounter. This sometimes is a quite 
mystical experience, at other times a 


mere matter of fact impact upon me > 
of words which symbolize a very im-: 


portant depth of my own experience, 
only partially awakened until this svm- 
bol came along to start it in motion 
and organize it. 


\HEREFORE I can believe in the 
Quaker Doctrine of the Inner 
Light. I have depth of spirit and mys- 


tery. To some degree I am of the image 


of God. I too am spirit. I too am free- 
dom—a transcendence over what I al- 
ready am, and from the impersonal 
order of the universe. This happens 
partly through the awakening of this 
depth and mystery within oy self by 
worshiping. 

_ However, it is possible that the doc- 
trine of the Inner Light can lead one 
to. feel that the Inner Light is con- 
fined to one’s self. And so, by follow- 
ing its leading, one is shut up within 
his own present partial grasp of the 


whole truth. The whole energy of the 


field in which I live is either unknown 
or ignored. That is one of the reasons 
why the worship of entering into the 


experiences of another person is a nec- 


essary form of prayer and worship. The 


Inner Light is in others also. Light 
is a field existence. Transactions be- 
tween the Inner Light which is in my- 
self (and is also of the field) and the 
spirit and light of the larger field in. 
which my life is immersed must keep 
going on. 

It seems to me that most people see 
the desirability of reverently ‘“‘entering © 
into” life other than their own—and 
that God may be found in personal con- 
creteness, rather than “up in the air.” 
And that they could come to see this as 
worship. 


Does not this approach also lead us - 
to awareness of a ground of personal 
spirit that is hidden deep within us 
(and the universe) ; and of worship as 
direct transaction with that Ground? 

Worship is “return” from a_ far 
country where one lives estranged. 
Worship is encounter with the personal 


which awakens powers arid transcend- 


ence within us. It is reverently “‘enter- 
ing into” a life other than one’s own. 
It is transaction—an actual interchange 
of energy which involves openness on_ 
the part of the pray-er. (Adam and _ 
Eve are no longer hiding, but out in 
the open carrying on naked dialogue 
with God). 


-All these aspects are compounded in 
corporate worship.. In corporate wor- 
ship I am present with people whose 
lives interpenetrate mine, and it is this 
living network that is at worship. Also 
as a worshiper I reverently enter into 
the lives of people who have lived with 
greatest passion and integrity. And 


thirdly there is this sense of the nu- 
minous actually being present as the 
ground of our life together and of my 
own personal life. Therefore corporate 
worship, 1f it 1s so conceived and ex- 
perienced, has distinctive quality and 
power, 


Therapeutic Values of Church 
Music and Hymns 


A MINISTER writes... 


Something has been done, I am sure, 
in the field of music and its therapeutic 
value. I am particularly interested in 
the therapeutic effect of church music 
and especially various types of hymns. 
Could you advise me of known studies 
on the therapeutic value of church 
music. and hymns? I would be very 
interested in whatever help you can 
give me. 


I am in the first year of a new 


church organization in. one of the 
rapidly growing areas of San Diego. 
Into our fellowship there are coming 


peoples of widely varying religious 


backgrounds. I have been especially 
struck by the vast differences in the 
hymns through which these people ex- 
press their faith, Many turn to what 
they call the “old gospel hymns,” but 
they do not agree as to what these 
hymns are. Others prefer different 
kinds of hymns. 


I should like to discover if there is a_ 


relationship between certain types of 
personalities and the kinds of hymns 


they choose. Individuals with certain. 


inner needs may find expression for 
and fulfillment of those needs through 
particular hymns. I would like any in- 
formation that will help me pursue my 
study further. 


—Rev. Donatp B. 
Lemon Grove Methodist Church 
Lemon Grove, California | 


the consultation 


|Editor’s Note. The significance of this 
question. far exceeds its novelty. Its tmpor- 
tance is emphasised by the fact that hymns 
occupy a central place in Christian worship. 
Dr. Boisen’s discussion below should receive 
careful study. by every pastor who wishes to 
make the content of worship contribute to 
the reorientation and growth of the tmner 
life. The haphazard choice of hymns by many 
pastors and the tendency to yield to the wor- 
shiper’s preference in making selections are 
evidence of our need for a science of liturgy 
to guide our use of the arts in our practice. 
The problem should challenge us to under- 
take research and experimentation—Oren_ H. 
Baker. | 


THE REV. ANTON T. BOISEN, Chaplain 
Emeritus, Elgin State Hospital, replies .. . 


Your correspondent raises a question 
which is more readily asked than an- 
swered. I know of no attempt to meas- 
ure the therapeutic value of different 
types of hymns or to determine the 
relationship between the types of per- 
sonalities and the kinds of hymns they 
choose. Such a problem would be very 
complex and difficult to formulate in 
quantitative terms. What studies have 
been made are chiefly concerned with | 
the significance of the tune. It seems 
now to be fairly well established that 
apart from the ideas with which it has 
been associated the tune conveys no 
specific ideas of its own. There are also 
a number of studies of the popularity 
of our various hymns. The idea now 
prevalent in music therapy seems to be 
that music in and of itself is neither 
good nor bad, and that whatever the 
musical taste of the patient may be and 
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regardless of how he came by it, that 
taste should be satisfied.’ 

My own interest in this problem 
stems from my efforts to edit a hymnal 
for use with the mentally ill. This task 
was begun some thirty years ago be- 
cause of a conviction, which the years 
have not changed, that the hymns 
which we sing do have therapeutic 
effects and that religious ideas are 
more easily implanted through the me- 
dium of hymns than through sermons 
and prayers. I shall therefore try to 
answer the question before us in the 
light of my experience with the service 
of worship in a mental hospital. 

The basic pre-supposition which has 
underlaid my efforts in this field is 
that the service of worship, which has 
been distinctive of the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian religion, is an outstanding example 
of the group therapy of which we hear 
so much today. It has, however, certain 
distinctive features. Its function, both 
without and within the hospital, is to 
perpetuate and re-create the moral in- 
sights of mankind at its best. The 
worshipers assemble in order that they 
may think and feel together about the 
things which matter most in the light 
of their enduring loyalties and objec- 
tives. The service of worship thus 
serves to educate the conscience and to 
re-inforce the motives for victorious 
living. For this reason it is not and 
should not be “non-directive,” and the 
materials used therein should have 
some claim to inspiration. They should 
convey a message which is felt to-be 
divinely given and authoritative. This 
means that the choice of such materials 
must not be left to the dictates of the 
worshipers’ tastes. 

Inasmuch as the tune conveys no 
specific ideas apart from those with 


1Cf. Licht, Sidney M. Music in Medicine. 
Boston, New England Conservatory of 
Music. 1945, p. 40. 
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which it has been associated, it follows 
that the words of a hymn are of pri- 
mary importance. It is the words which | 
must be depended upon to impart new 
insights, and for religious workers in 
a mental hospital who take seriously 
the task of re-education the aim must 
be not merely to re-awaken a faith 
which: in many cases is based upon er- 
roneous pre-suppositions, but also to 
modify and re-direct it and to substitute 
wholesome beliefs and attitudes for 
those which may have been associated 
with the patients’ difficulties. It is 
therefore not enough that a particular 
hymn-or tune should win enthusiastic 
response. What is important is the 
behavior sequences which result, espe- 
cially in those who are in process of 
re-making. So important, therefore, do 
I regard the words, that in our hospital 
hymnal I have defied current fashion 
by printing the entire hymn below the 
music in order that it may be read for 
its meaning: 

Consideration of the words has ruled 
out of our hymnal a number of well- 
known and much-loved hymns as inap- 
plicable or likely to be disturbing. 
Among these are hymns which are like- 
ly to re-inforce the belief in “voices” 
and other subconscious promptings, 
those likely to intensify trust in the 
magical, those likely to deepen the 
sense of helplessness, fear, and isola- 
tion, and those out of keeping with the 
patients’ situation and mood. “Joyful, 
joyful, we adore thee,” or “My God, I 
thank thee who hast made the earth so 


bright” are so out of place in the insti- 


tutional situation that they must seem 
like mockery to the thoughtful patient. 

In the choice of hymns the important 
principle to be kept in mind is that of 
veracity. The function of Christian 
worship is to help men to face their 
actual problems and difficulties in the 
light of Christian faith and to find in- 
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sight and courage to deal with them 
constructively. Escapist fare has no- 


rightful place in the service of worship. 
This means that consciousness of sin 
and need, aspiration for a better life, 
the love and healing power of God, at- 


titudes of resignation and faith and of | 
courage and action are for us recurrent 


themes. 

The choice of tunes has, of course, 
been determined to a large extent by 
the choice of hymns. Given a fine 
hymn, the tune must be an appropriate 
one. Its function is to emotionalize and 
re-inforce the words and to serve as 
an aid to recall. Conflicting associa- 


‘tions should be avoided and supporting 


ones sought. Aside from these prin- 


ciples, the choice of tunes is a matter 
of taste for which rules cannot easily be 


formulated. In my own efforts I have 
turned to those in whose taste I had 
confidence. I have found that even 
though experts differ among them- 
selves, their differences are far less 
than those of the rank and file, and in 
the long run their judgments are far 


_ more.likely to stand the test of our own 


mature judgment and also of that of 
our patients. - | 

It may be seen that I am not of those 
who hold that mental hospital patients 


have no capacity to learn new truth. On 


the contrary, I recognize among them 
an especially challenging group com- 


* posed of those who feel themselves face 
to face with Ultimate Reality, persons 


whose better selves are struggling des- 
perately to gain control. Such persons 
are eager for new insights which will 
help them in their struggle, and it is 
they who in my judgment have first 
claim upon our attention, rather than 
the more articulate chronic types. 
These considerations may help to 
provide an answer to the particular 
question concerning the gospel songs. 


We may recognize that these songs — 
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At the request of many, The Upper Room 
Companion has been compiled for minis- . 
ters, chaplains and professional workers 
in the church. 


The Upper Room Companion develops the 
theme of the devotions in The Upper 


Room for each week of 1960, giving deep 


Spiritual implications to these devotions 
and further ideas on how to make them 


‘most meaningful to laymen and church 


members. 


An invaluable aid to all ministers and 
church workers, The Upper Room Com- 
panion costs only $1.00 per copy, or 
$10.00 per dozen, postpaid. Order from 


eye 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE'S, TENN. 
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HAND IN HAND 


Mother, Child and God © 
LAURA MARGARET EVANS 


Introduction by Cather- 
ine Marshall. An inti- 
mate record of one 
mother’s conversations 
with her children—re- 
vealing their problems, 
fears, hopes, and the 
shared experiences of 
mother and children as 
they go “hand in hand” 
in search of God. The 
author, Laura Margaret 3 
Evans, is the eldest of 

the four children of the oe Presby- 
terian minister, Louis H. Evans. Here is 
a book for all mothers, and for all who 
love children and who sometimes find 
them difficult to understand. —— $2.50 


(yp, At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


stand extremely high in popularity rat- 


ings. They thus favor a general par-._ 


ticipation which tends to fuse the in- 
dividual with the group. Music thera- 
pists may therefore rightly favor them 


in informal gatherings. Two considera- 


tions have, however, ruled them out of 


our formal religious services in the 


mental hospital. In the first place, they 
are strongly revivalistic in their em- 
phasis and many of them call for action 
which is not appropriate to the hospital 
situation. In the second place, most of 
them are based upon the doctrine of 
the vicariovs atonement in its more 
magical form and they may therefore 
be actually hurtful to the potential 
Foxes and Bunyans who find their way 
into our mental hospitals. 


My experience in the mental hospital 
thus leads me to distinguish sharply 
between the worshiper’s needs and his 
tastes and to seek expert guidance in 
the effort to meet the needs. It may be 


true that the tune is therapeutically 


neutral, but certainiy there is no neu- 
trality in the words which the tunes re- 
inforce. If our hymnal for use in hos- 
pitals has any special value, that value 
is to be found in what it leaves out as 
well as in what it includes. 

I am therefore happy to note a proc- 
ess now in operation which in some 
ways is similar to that which led to the 
formation of our Bible. Each one of 
our major church bodies is compiling 
under expert guidance a hymnal of its 
own which brings together worship 
materials which in the judgment of the 
editors can lay claim to inspiration as 
judged by doctrinal soundness, literary 
quality, and spiritual helpfulness. Per- 
haps these standard hymnals, which are 
becoming increasingly similar to each 
other, may help to provide some correc- 
tive in the matter of inferior and un- 
inspired hymnology. 

These observations, based upon my 
experience in a mental hospital, are of- 
fered in the belief that the principles 
involved will differ little whether our 
congregations are composed of mental 


patients or of persons who are pre- 


sumably normal. 


—AnTon T. Borsen 
Chaplain Emeritus 
Elgin State. Hospital 
Elgin, Illinois 


Editor’s Note. For a further discussion of 
this, see Alfred B. Haas’s article on “The 
Therapeutic Value of Hymns” in our De- 
cember, 1950, issue. 


J UST as primitive man was helpless before natural forces, modern man is 
helpless before the social and economic forces created by himself. He 
worships the works of his own hands, bowing to the new idols, yet swearing 
by the name of the God. who commanded him to destroy all idols —Ericu 
FRoMM, The Sane Society. 
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“The Pastoral 


Communion and Denominationalism 


The Church: Counseling vs. Teaching 


A MINISTER writes... 


I have read PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY - 


for a number of years, and have always 
found it informative and helpful. How- 
ever, the re-reading of the March, 
1958, issue has provided two rather 
severe “jolts” for me. I don’t see how 
either of the two points in question can 


be defended. 


I was shocked to read of the Rever- 
end John Warren Steen’s approach to 


_ the dying Lutheran’s request for Holy 


Communion. Should not the chaplain 
have simply called the Lutheran’s pas- 
tor, and then stepped completely out of 
the picture rather than setting in mo- 
tion a conflict‘in a dying man concern- 
ing the practice of his faith? (See 


‘“Hindrances to the Pastoral Care of | 


the Dying,” PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, 


March, 1958, p. 27.) It seems to me - 


that the chaplain is his own ae 
in such situations. 

In the article by H. Walter ‘eke. 
Counselor and _ the 
Church” (p. 14 in the same issue), 
how can the Reverend Yoder defend 
his statement: “This is the first in- 
stance that a church has been founded 
upon a pastoral counseling program, 
with the calling of its senior minister as 
a counselor and pastoral director as its 
major emphasis” 
commission, “teach all nations, baptiz- 


ing them in the name of the Father, 


against the divine 


and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost . 
(Matt. 28:19)” ? Has not this congre- 


gation placed the cart before the horse? 


The Church was founded to teach and 
to baptize. Pastoral counseling is a by- 
product of the Church’s work, and 
never an end product. 


—Joun M. FLANIGEN, Jr. 
Minister of 
St. Alban’s Church 
Kingstree, South Carolina 


THE REVEREND JOHN WARREN STEEN 
replies . 

I am an opportunity to 
clarify my viewpoints in the article. I 
appreciate the reader’s comment, be- 
cause it raises a very real question. 

Let me explain the actions of the 
chaplain, using an analogy from the 


‘medical profession. The intern on duty 
in the emergency room has a definite 


responsibility for the patient until the 
staff specialist arrives on the scene. 
Similarly, the chaplain feels an endur- 
ing spiritual responsibility to the pa- 
tient until his own parish minister ar- 
rives. In the case mentioned, the chap- 
lain attempted to let the patient deter- 
mine the extent of the relationship. It 
may be noted that after the minister 


had been called and the chaplain re- 


turned to check on the situation, the 
patient responded positively, with an 


readers 
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expressed desire for the assurance of 
forgiven sin. Moreover, the patient re- 


quested prayer. These two responses on 


the patient’s part did not seem to reflect 
a feeling of rejection. Therefore, the 
chaplain remained with him for a brief 
time. 


Perhaps the writer is concerned that 
the chaplain tersely declined the re- 
quest for individual communion. He 
did this because he did not possess the 
equipment, the theological background, 
nor the practical experience to grant 
the request. Perhaps a reply that had 
been more patient-centered would have 
proved less questionable, such as, “No 
doubt it would be more significant to 
you if your own pastor could come to 
serve you communion.’ 


—Joun WARREN STEEN 
Minister of 
Northside Baptist Church 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


THE REVEREND H. WALTER YODER an- 
swers... 

Mr. Flanigen has rightly called at- 
tention to an ill-chosen phrase of mine, 
‘founded upon.” The sentence would 
have been much clearer in the perspec- 
tive that I had intended if it had read, 
“This is the first instance that a church 
has been founded upon the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ using a pastoral counsel- 
ing program as the core relationship of 
communicating and revealing the Word 
of God in Jesus Christ.” I am sure that 
Mr. Flanigen and myself would prob- 
ably agree that the Christian church is 
only founded upon the Word of God 
made manifest in Jesus who was the 
Christ, who is then the Chief Corner- 
stone of this church. The divine com- 
mission of the church, of course, arises 
from the Gospel and implies the teach- 
ing and the baptizing. At this point Mr. 
Flanigen seems to bring forward a con- 


ception of pastoral counseling foreign 
to the one expressed in my article. He 
seems to speak of pastoral counseling, 
not so much as an integral part of the 
establishing of relationships within 


which the name of the Father and of — 


the Son and of the Holy Ghost become 
known and experienced, but rather he 
seems to view it as a matter of social 
service or “comforting.” In this regard 
we come to a deep matter which I 
think has not been sufficiently dis- 
cussed among us and with which I did 
not have time to deal in my recent ar- 
ticle. I am much helped at this point 
by Seward Hiltner’s recent book, Pre- 
face to Pastoral Theology, a Pastoral 
Psychology. Book Club Selection in 
1958. Several sentences from this 
significant book seem relevant to our 
point of discussion here: 

“As a perspective upon the opera- 
tions of pastor or church, communicat- 
ing deals with the functional goal of 
getting the ‘Word’ into the minds and 
hearts and lives of people, individually 
and collectively, regardless of the 
amount of such understanding they 
may have had prior to the event. ... 
Communicating deals with the Word 
or the Gospel or the Christian message. 


Its focus is not just on any truth, how- 


ever true, but upon “saving truth,” 
upon the truth of the message or Gos- 
pel. Yet even though this is its focus, 
it can hardly be the entire area covered 
by the communicating perspective. If 
this person is impeded from receiving 
the saving truth of the Gospel by a 
marriage problem or a neurosis, then 
communicating the Gospel must pro- 
ceed through some kind of dealing with 
those areas before it can become 
genuine. Or if that Christian congrega- 
tion or church is caught in a political 


or economic situation that weakens its 
corporate existence, communicating of — 


the Gospel becomes effective only if it 
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works through the problem area, That 


the Gospel does, ultimately, contain 


answers is our faith. That they 


can be reached directly, effortlessly, or 


_ without the painful inquiry into the im- 
pediments is, however, quite a different 


point and one we plainly reject.” 

As I see it, pastoral counseling means 
to establish relationships between peo- 
ple by which the Word of God comes 
to be learned and understood in its full 
experienced meaning. Such relation- 
ships occur before the full understand- 
ing or baptizing and they continue 
after the teaching and the baptizing. 
From this perspective pastoral counsel- 
ing is not a by-product of the church’s 
work, but one of the means in relation- 
ships by which its work is accomplished 


or a perspective through which its ex- 


perience and its work can be. under- 
stood and clarified. 

You have helped to point out what I 
think Dr. Hiltner has pointed to very 
helpfully and forcefully in his book: 


‘that those of us directly involved in 


pastoral counseling work must be care- 
ful and accurate in referring our think- 
ing to pastoral theology and making 
clear how this direct clinical work is 
related to the work and commission of 


the church. I think it should also re- 


mind us that those who speak of the 
Biblical injunction ‘or theological un- 
derstanding should not be too hasty in 
deciding that concrete methods that are 
newer or related to the other sciences- 
are not intimately involved in the core 


of the work and commission of the 


church. For myself, I would define 
true pastoral counseling as the estab- 


lishment of that relationship from per- 


son to person with sufficient wholeness 


‘and depth that the true experienced 


activity and Word of the Spirit could 
be both felt and known to the whole 
person and become the deciding, mo- 
tivating, directing power of their lives. 


—H. WatTER’ YODER 
Minister of | 
Northland Congregational Church 
Rockford, Michigan 


Grass Roots Stirrings 


Ever since the dawn of the “New 
Psychology” in the late twenties, 
sophisticated ministers have been con- 


cerned with mental hygiene problems. 


In describing the inception of the 
Riverside Church, Dr. Fosdick writes: 
“On every side of every metropolitan 
church is need — physical, financial, 
psychological, spiritual. There is lone- 
liness needing fellowship, mental sick- 
ness needing wise. counsel. . . . The 
Riverside Church set out with a seven- 
day-a-week program to meet these 
needs.” 


' The Living of these Days, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, page 203. 


IXven before his Riverside pastorate 
Dr. Fosdick had been a pioneer for 
what he called ‘“‘A Protestant version 
of the Catholic confessional.’”’ In im- 
plementing this vision he explains, ‘I 
am commonly thought of as a preacher, 
but I should not put preaching central 
in my ministry. Personal counseling 
has been central.” * Following this is 
the account of a counseling interview 
with a youth who had attempted sui- 
cide. 

So in Riverside Church, Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian, Marble Collegiate, 
and a score of others, our pastoral psy- 


Ibid, p. 214. 
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chology emphasis has been paramount, 
but what about country churches? 
What about the Dakota plains, the 
Bible Belt, Montana, Maine? 


Others no doubt can and will report 


grass roots observations. I can only re-. 


port what I have seen of the dedication 
of one country preacher to the mental 
hygiene version when properly chal- 
lenged. 

In a small New England village a 
boy had run amok. “Arson, theft, and 
sex crimes’ were on the record against 
him while he was still only twelve. The 
despair of the local police, he was sent 
to a mental hospital for tests. Social 
service agencies tried their hand, and 
he was finally returned to his home and 
school for one “last chance.”’ 


Supportive understanding by all 
related adults seemed a last forlorn 
hope. A. therapeutic team was formed 
comprising teacher, school nurse, prin- 
cipal, parents, and a case worker. Then 
the minister was consulted. 


Yes, he knew the boy in Sunday 
School—mostly from reports of his 
having stolen money from the offering 
basket. Thereafter, the project of sup- 
portive team therapy was explained to 
him. The school records suggesting a 
behavior tailspin following the arrival 
of each new baby in the family were re- 
viewed for possible significance. The 
boy’s desperate need for understanding 
love unfolded from the records. 


“You mean—you are working on the 
relationship of emotional needs to anti- 
social behavior,” he exclaimed. “That 
is what I’ve long hoped someone would 
do. I took a single course in counsel- 
ing at seminary. I’ve looked for books 
on the subject, but there aren’t any in 
our library. Count me on your team!” 


The first step was to enlist a dedi- 


cated layman who was a neighbor of 


the boy to become a “big brother” in 


his church activities—and in the neigh- 
borhood, as well. The minister was 
next able to motivate one of the local 
cops, whose only experience with the 


boy had heretofore been expressed’ in 


violent terms, and to enlist him on the 
team. He also cultivated the judge. 


Having been warned, as had the par- 


ents, that the understanding love ap- — 
proach might release tensions that 


would make for more anti-social con- 
duct before the corner was turned to- 
ward improvement, the minister took a 


leading place on the therapeutic team. 


And with the help of the school guid- 
ance people he obtained the sort of 
mental hygiene information for which 
he had been searching, and read it 
avidly. 


In another youth problem situation 


—a case of a teenage girl who prefer- 
red “any kind of institution” to remain- 
ing at home, a country minister was the 
organizer of the resulting school- 
church-social agency team. 


A quarter century has passed since - 


Dr. Fosdick pioneered with personal 
counseling through the Protestant 
churches. The resultant successful 
therapy may not have spread “like 
wildfire” from the city churches—but 
today there is a latent appreciation 
with a thirst for more mental hygiene 
knowledge on the one hand, and a de- 
sire for practical implementation of 
theory on the other—at the grass roots 
level in our rural churches. 

What have your other readers seen 
or experienced of these stirrings? 


—Rev. Joun [. DANIEL 


Waterville, Maine 


Editor’s Note: This brief episode from the 
“grass roots’ of a small country church 
“way down east” is most welcome to us. We 
will appreciate hearing similarly from other 
“grass roots.” 
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life-and-death issues of our time,” 


DR. EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 


“The church today has a clear bibli- 
cal mandate to teach and enlighten the 
conscience of this generation on the 


Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of 
the National Council of Churches and 
a member of our Editorial Advisory 
Board, in his recent address at the 
Montana council of church’s annual 
meeting held in Great Falls. The ma- 
jor theme of Dr. Dahlberg’s address 
dealt with the church’s responsibility 
in the areas of freedom, justice, and 
truth. | 


DR. PAUL TILLICH - 


“Acceptance by God of him who is 
not even able to accept himself has be- 


come the central Christian message,” 


said Dr. Tillich in his address at the 
annual meeting of the Academy of 
Religion and Mental Health which 
took place January 14-15, 1960, in 
New York City. This acceptance, Dr. 
Tillich said, was powerfully influenced 
by the concepts of Freud and psycho- 


therapy. The address which Dr. Tillich 
_ gave at this meeting was essentially the 


paper which he had prepared for us 
earlier and which appeared in our Feb- 
ruary Anniversary issue under the title 


of ““The Impact of Pastoral Psychology 


on. Theological Thought.” 

At the same méeting, Dr. Margaret 
Mead, the noted anthropologist, said: 
“The great: religious concept — the 


said . 


vision of all men on earth as brothers, 
the vision of all men as children of God 
—can’t be improved on. But its imple- 
mentation can be if men and govern- 
ments will learn to cherish and protect 
those they do not agree with.” 

The meeting was attended by some 
800 clergymen, psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, and laymen. 2 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING - 
FOR MINISTERS 


seven-state conference for minis- 
ters of all faiths in marriage and family 
counseling is being conducted on Feb- 


-ruary 29 to March 2 on the campus of 


Southern Methodist University. Dr. 
Paul Popenoe, Professor Henry A. 
Bowman, Dr. Aaron Rutledge, Direc- 
tor of the Merrill-Palmer School, and 
Dr. J. Gilmour Ranck, are the leaders 
at the conference. Dr. Ranck is prepar- 
ing an article for.PASTORAL PSYCHOL- 
ocy based on “a study of correlations 
between position on a continuum of 
theological conservatism-liberalism and 
degrees of authoritatianism and psy- 
chopathology, using 800 theological 
students from 28 schools as a sample.” 

Other resource persons at the con- 
ference are the Rev. Tom Shipp, pastor 
of Lovers Lane Methodist Church in 
Dallas, and the Rev. Lloyd H. Jones, 
director of the Dallas Marriage Coun- 
seling Service and director of the 
Family Life Foundation. For further 
information write to Family Life Foun- 
dation, 5604 Fast aw Lane, 
Dallas 6, Texas. 


DR. JOSEPH FLETCHER 


Dr. Joseph Fletcher, Professor of 
Christian Social Ethics, Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., 


author of Morals and Medicine, and a 
frequent contributor to PASTORAL PSyY- 
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SAMPLE KIT 
with Catalog 


(25 cents) 


Comfort and Strength 


Select leaflets for the sick, aged, 
| and shut-in, written by specialists in 
| the field of counseling. 


Designed to help overcome fear, 


Christian faith. 


Send 25c to cover postage | 
and handling, to 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
“Comfort and Strength” 
1720 Chouteau Ave. 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 


loneliness, anxiety in the light of our | 


Your Standard of 
Excellence since 1912 


PULPIT 
ROBES 


To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 
tailored robes. 


ROBES FOR YOUR CHOIR, TOO 


Write for catalog D-38 
BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, NLY. 


CHOLOGY, was the speaker at The 
Medical and Scientific Committee of 
the Human Betterment Association of 
America at its January 27, 1960, meet- 
ing in New York City. The theme of 
the meeting was “Hospital Policy and 
Voluntary Sterilization—Is There an 
Infringement of Human Rights?” 


PSYCHOLOGY 


THEOLOGIANS AND PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD 


A national advisory committee of 
prominent theologians and clergymen 


who have specialized in family prob-— 


lems has been formed by-Planned Par- 
enthood Federation of America. 


It is to be headed by James A. Pike, 


Episcopal bishop of California. Among 


its members are Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, the Rev. William Genne of the 
National Council of Churches, Dean 
Walter G. Muelder, Boston University 
School of Theology, and Dr. Henry 
Van Dusen of Union 
Seminary. Its aims: 

Closer working relationship 
the birth control movement and religi- 
ous groups. 


Adequate counseling on planned par- | 


enthood and help to fill urgent need for 
medically supervised services in public 
health and welfare institutions. 

Increased medical facilities for infer- 
tile couples, as “the other essential as- 
pect of voluntary parenthood from an 
ethical standpoint.” | 

Bishop Pike said he hoped that the 
committee can help Roman Catholics 
find family planning methods which 
are morally compattble with their be- 
lief. 


THE CHURCH AND SEGREGATION 


“Tf Southern white churchmen fol- 
low their conviction and work for in- 
tegration, they are damned at home; 
if they compromise their conviction 
and condone segregation, they are 
damned in the nation and the world.” 
This is one generalization by John 
Wicklein in “The New York Times,” 
in a series of comprehensive articles 
published last year. 


— 


reviews of 
current 


HE MARRIAGE BED by Harry 

= F. Tashman, M.D. (University 

Publishers, Inc., 1959, pp. 303— 

$4.95; special price to Book Club 
members, $3.75) | 


(This book is the-current selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


This book contains “fifteen cases of 
disturbed marriages” that were treated 
by psychoanalysis and which are used 
by the author to show how “hidden 
desires and needs” may affect a mar- 


riage union in subtle and sometimes 


disastrous ways. Although, in the na- 
ture of the case, the material deals with 
marriages that went wrong, the spirit 
and method used by Dr. Tashman put 


his work in the category of preventive 


medicine. It is a part of his purpose to 
inform all who enter marriage with 


regard to unperceived forces which op-— 


erate in all human beings and which 
may present hazard to a relationship 
undertaken with the best of intentions 
and sanctioned by earnest declarations 
of love. The treatment of the subject 
is therefore positive and constructive. 


In the case of the ““Doormat Wife,” 
analysis disclosed the manner in which 
the bargaining of unconscious forces in 
husband and wife got under way at the 
very beginning and continued by vari- 


ous ruses and subterfuges to affect 


their relationship until the crisis came 


some twelve years later. The husband’s 


“self-righteous deception” concerning 
what he was giving his wife was 
matched by her retaliation in alienating 


his children from him. The roots of 


both these attitudes were discovered to 
be in needs arising from their family 
histories. Once these were brought to 
light and faced by both spouses a more 
open and mature adjustment was pos- 
sible. | 
Likewise in ‘Mixed Marriages,” it 
is shown that the conscious reasons 
given for a union that crosses religious 
barriers may be countered by factors 
which, though repressed, eventually 
emerge to exert a power that makes the 
promise “for better or worse” scarcely 
more than pretension. From this case, 
it also becomes clear “‘that the past can- 
not be cut away from anybody, that it 
lives on with us as does the future.” It 
is further pointed out that, though we 
are familiar with the balances and “t- 
terlocking systems” in the human body, 
we are just beginning to learn how 
shame, guilt, and anxiety affect pat- 


terns of human behavior. All these feel- 


ings are learned. In “normal” amounts 
they are useful. Excess of any of them 
creates tensions which are difficult to © 


-manage while their absence is the mark 


of a psychopathic condition. [llustra- 
tion of the latter appears in the case of 
the nymphomaniac who completely de- 
ceived her adoring husband until her 
sexual promiscuity revealed that she 
could not “belong to anybody.” 

Again and again in these cases it is 
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made clear how the relations of man 
and woman in marriage may re-enact 
in that setting emotional scenes of 
childhood. The deprived or pampered 
boy and girl unconsciously exploit their 
spouses to satisfy needs hidden from 
their conscious thought and are there- 
fore uncontrollable. “The child whose 
parents are united does not develop 
possessive drives,” or other demands, 
that become burdensome to a mate. 
Love, objectively and sincerely mani- 
fest in the action of father and mother, 
is the signal that points toward the 
maturity of the child’s behavior when 
his own time for marriage comes. 

Other cases, bearing such intriguing 
titles as “Marriage to a Casanova,” 
“The Schemers,”’ ‘‘The Calculators,” 
“Marriage and Impotency,” “Mar- 
riage for Money,” and “The Mother- 
in-Law,” present data which do duty 
for the psychoanalytic theme of uncon- 
scious re-enaction and salvation by the 
renewal of the ego through ventilation, 
clarification, and courage. 

This is an important book for all 
who are called upon to deal profession- 
ally with marriage or who, indeed, may 
wish better to understand their own 
_ marriage. The author is a competent 
physician who has been in practice for 
thirty years. He writes with a direct- 
mess and simplicity which are the 


marks of profound penetration of com- 


plex human problems. His grasp of 
them enables him to reduce technical 
terminology to the minimum. 
—OreEN H. BAKER 
Dean | 
Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School 
Rochester, New York 


UMAN NATURE AND CHRIS: 

TIAN MARRIAGE. by William 
P. Wylie (Association Press, 1959, 
pp. 128—$2.50) 
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Mr. Wylie is a priest of the Church 
of England who was White Cross Lec. 
turer to the forces, and a Supernu- 
merary Lecturer on behalf of the 
Church of England Moral Welfare 


Council from 1954-58. He has writ. 


ten a much-needed, compact, informa- 
tive, and stimulating book. While the 
book -has special relevance for literate 
young pecple who are trying to think 
out the place of sex, love, and marriage 
in their lives, it will be very helpful to 
parents and pastors and to all who 
would counsel with young people. The 
book is. much needed because, with a 
minimum of technicality, psychological 
or theological, it tries to show that the 
Christian views of sex, love, and mar- 
riage provide a framework of convic- 
tions which, without neglecting or dis- 
torting any well-founded fact about 
life, give fuller meaning to humanistic 
interpretations of sex, love, and mar- 
riage. 

‘It would have been better, perhaps, 
if Mr. Wylie had made more explicit 
at some points that his analysis fits 
the Anglican-Christian view of the 
Christian faith. But I, for one, certain- 
ly wish that this book might reach the 
hands of every “conservative” Chris- 
tian minister who talks about “the 
Christian view” on these matters, who 
pontificates “in the name of God” or 
‘the Church,” or “the Bible,” but who 
invariably makes no contact with the 
problem as his human parishioners 
face it, and actually gives the needy 


. stones when they ask for bread. And 


I wish it could reach the non-conserva- 
tive pastors, who have given up the 
attempt to interpret either the biblical 
or wider Christian “pronouncements,” 
and find it easier to quote Saint Freud 
or Saint Fromm than Saint . Paul or 
Saint Augustine. 

I believe, in a word, that a better job 
of synthesizing, or better, of total 
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mutual reiritelpellialiia needs to be 
done; that more adequate account 
should be taken of the range of human 
experience, the findings and probings 
of depth psychologies and sociology, 
and of the insights gleaned in moral, 
aesthetic, and religious experience. Mr. 
Wylie’s analysis seems to me to falter 
at points because his “Christian” tenets 
are perhaps more fixed than they ought 
to be in this area, and because his 
psychology is less flexible, and at least 
archaic-sounding at points—* wives 
need to remember that it is the nature 
of the biological male to be the hunter,” 


and so on (p. 20). 


‘But I welcome any-book which tries 
earnestly to expound the possible inter- 
relationships between non-religious and 
Christian interpretations of sex, love, 
and marriage. There is so much in this 
book that is relevant and good, and 
well-said, that while I think that some 
strongholds are too easily taken, I am 
glad to know that the Association 


Press has made this book more readily 


available to the American public. 

Perhaps the method and content of 
this book may be suggested by sum- 
marizing briefly three chapters which 
make up the first half. 

Since so many young people in our 
day think of sex as a purely bodily 
need, comparable to animal desires, 
Mr. Wylie does well to indicate in his 


first chapter that sex in human nature — 
is fundamentally different from sex in- 


animals. For a self-conscious and re- 


latively free person can transform sex 


from an urge concerned solely with 
preservation or with momentary pleas- 
ure to an act of love in which the total 
personality may find fulfillment. In 
human experience sex “fails of full 
richness possible to sex” (p. 25), un- 
less it is caught up in love, unless it 
becomes “an affair of the total person- 
ality” in which volition is present and 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS | 


A_ valuable guide 
in dealing with the 
practical and spir- 
itual problems of 
preparing for 
death. 


His Death and Ours 


by David Belgum 


In the death of Christ, and His 
Seven Words from the Cross, the 
author discovers seven principles 
which a person may apply to 
thoughts and preparation for his 
own death. paper, $1.00 


_ Available at religious bookstores 


PUBLISHING HOUSE, Minneapolis 


in which union at every level of com-_ 


mitment is desired. 


It is because love gives to sex- 
experience a quality it cannot otherwise 


have that the Christian Church has 


been critical of sex by itself, and yet 
insisted that sex as such is not sin but 
a part of God’s purpose for human 
beings. Sex-in-love and love-in-sex, to 
put Mr. Wylie’s contention too briefly, 
begins to express that kind of inter- 
penetrating self-giving and self-realiza- 
tion suggested in the Christian notion 
of agape. Indeed, let two human beings 
give to, and give for each other, in all 
the possible areas of union open to 
them, let this be symbolized in sex- 
union, and we find God creating “a 
new kind of mystic third person,” “the 
‘one flesh’ or interpenetrating bodies 
and personalities that reflects God as 
no other union possibly can” (p. 38). 

Yet, while sex points to love and 
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wo. K-23 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social 
groups, attention! Direct- from- 
factory prices — discounts up 
to 40°C — terms. Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all 
organizations. Our new Mon- 
roe 1960 Fold-King Folding 
Banquet Tables are unmatched 
for quality, durability, conven- 
SMOOTH, ROLLING. ience and handsome appear- 
EASY HANDLING, STORAGE. ance. 68 Models and sizes. 


FREE—BIG 1960 CATALOG 


Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, 
platform-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards. 52nd year. 


THE MONROE CO., 35 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


love points to marriage, “marriage 1s 
made by being married, and not by 
being in love” (p. 45). Marriage car- 
ries two persons who come to it in love 
into a new whole that can be realized 
only if there is a perrnanence and an 
inclusiveness in it which love itself 
need not guarantee. 

The problem this type of analysis 
faces is illustrated at this point. There 
is, on the one hand, the attempt to 
start at the empirical end and work 
toward a pre-established “Christian” 
conception, and, on the other, the tend- 
ency to move from “the” Christian 
conception down to meet the empirical 
findings, on the assumption that the 
two will at least converge. But when 
there is danger that they may not do 
so, subtle changes take place in mean- 
ing. 

Here, for example, Mr. Wylie has 
already made the empirical point that 
love, which is more a matter of will 
and total personality than a matter of 
emotion, protects the fullest meaning of 
sex. But so far as I can see he moves 


from love-leading-to-marriage to ‘‘the” 
Christian view of successful marriage 
as a vocation which calls for more 
than love by. saying that “‘love bloweth 


where it listeth and we often can, and 
do, fall genuinely in love with people 


we are not free to marry” (p. 45). But 


the meaning of love seems to have been — 


shifted in mid-stream from an expres- 
sion of the total personalitv, inclusive 
of sex, to a relatively wayward passion. 
Rather, for example, than saying that 
love itself, for its own growth, for the 
deeper fulfillment of personality in- 
cluding sex, demands permanence in 
marriage and inclusiveness, we are 
switched off the experiential track and 
told that God intended marriage as a 
vocation which is made by being mar- 
ried, and not by being in love. This 
may be made a basis for the later con- 
tention that “marriage is not unmade 
if love ceases,”’ but does it give a con- 
sistent and adequate account of love? 
Surely, to say that love “is not a call 
to the vocation of marriage” (p. 45) 


-is to foreclose the question whether . 


the growth and fullest meaning of love 
can be found outside of the range of 
commitments involved in marriage. If 
one falls in love with a person he is not 


free to marry, is not the case for his 
not marrying the very fact that he is. 


inviting the destruction of that very 


love, and of interpenetrating together- 


ness if he does marry? If marriage is 
a vocation, may it not be a call from 
the depth of creative love which would 
increase the good in the life of all 
concerned? Perhaps the will of God is 
found in this way of protecting and 
enhancing love, which is the vocation 
of man! 

This example must suffice to sapeest 


that this general orientation needs to 


be especially careful to avoid the 


impression of theoretical patchwork. — 
There is a tendency to see and inter- 
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pret the in the light of what it 


ought to be if a given view of God and 
man is presupposed—as, for example, 
in the.discussion of some of the objec- 


tions to premarital sexual intercourse -. 


(p. 67). 

The suggestiveness of the argument 
of this small book, as well as its total 
balance, is a strong factor in its favor. 
However, if we are to allow human 
experience in all of its ranges to speak 
to us, if new findings and new inter- 
pretations are to inform our conclu- 
sions, 
conceive the meaning of the “will of 
God” in the light of “new” knowledge, 
even as we insist that the interpretation 


of new facts be challenged and inform- 


ed by the soundings of the human 


' spirit in its widest reaches. In so doing 


we may find that we shall be doing 
greater justice to the “historic” faith. 


—Peter A. BERTOCCI 
Professor of Philosophy 
Boston University 


DOLESCENT AGGRESSION 

by Albert Bandura and Richard 

H. Walters (Ronald Press, 1959, 
pp. 475—$7.50.) 


This is a study of the influence of 
child training practices and family 
interrelationships as they relate to the 
development of antisocial aggressive 
behavior in adolescent boys. The the- 
oretical framework for the study is 
that fusion of Hullian behaviorism and 
known as “learning 
theory.” 

Fifty-two adolescent boys and their 
parents were studied by means of ex- 
tended, semi-structured interviews to 
discover any significant differences in 
child training. The boys were also 
given a projective test known: as the 
Thematic Deviation Test. Twenty-six 
of these boys had histories of antisocial 


we must stand ready to re-- 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are changing your address per- 
manently, please be sure to notify us, so 
that you will receive every issue of 
PastoraL PsycHoLocy promptly. When 
advising us of a change of address, please 
indicate both your old and new address, 
with postal-zone number if any. You 
should also notify your local post office 
of your change of address. 

Please allow four weeks for effecting || 
this change. Address all correspondence 
to PastoraAL PSYCHOLOGY, GREAT NECK,|| 
NEW YORK. | 


aggressive behavior, i.e., actions harm- 
ful to persons or property, whether or 


not these acts are punishable by law. 


The control group consisted of twenty- 
six boys of similar intelligence and 
socio-economic background who had no 
record of antisocial aggression. All the 
boys were from legally intact homes 
(not broken by separation, GHVOEES, or 
death). 

The crucial difference between the. 
two groups of boys, according to the 
study, lay in their attitudes toward 
dependency relationships. The aggres- 
sive boys had suffered a disruption in 
their dependency relationships to their 


parents because of a lack of affectional 


nurturance. The parents, through their 
failure at this point, lost their strong- 
est medium for inculcating social re- 
sponsibility and ethical standards. In- 
stead, their dealings with their sons 
succeeded only in instilling dependency 
anxiety, which in turn created a for- 
midable barrier to the formation of 
stable friendships with anyone. These 


_ boys tended to be emotionally guarded 


or indifferent in their relationships 
with others. This dependency anxiety 
resulted from homes in which the fa- 
thers were typically hostile and reject- 
ing of their sons. The mothers, on the 
other hand, did provide some emotional 
warmth for the boys during infancy, 
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thus establishing some dependency 
need in the boy. But as the bovs grew 
older their mothers withdrew emotional 
support, tending to discourage, and 
even punish, dependent behavior. The 
boys’ consequent conflict over depend- 
ent feelings was intensified by harsh 
and inconsistent discipline programs. 
Moreover, many of their fathers pro- 
vided models for hostile attitudes and 
aggressive behavior, and subtly encour- 
aged aggressive behavior outside the 
home or toward the other parent. The 
general behavior pattern which resulted 
was characterized by defiance, hostility 
toward authority, and an absence of a 
clear basis for controlling and directing 
behavior. 


A major contribution of this study 
is its emphasis upon the disrupted 
father-son relationship in producing 
antisocial behavior. Earlier studies 
have placed more emphasis upon defi- 
ciencies in the mother-son relationship. 
This more balanced emphasis should 
improve the quality of counsel offered 
to. parents. 


The study gives evidence of careful 
design. Its potential Achilles’ heel ap- 
pears to this reviewer to lie in its 
heavy reliance upon interview material, 
and its use of teams of interviewers, 
hence inevitably providing potentially 
significant diversities in the interper- 
sonal situation confronting those inter- 
viewed. How to get beyond these 


less these difficult-to-control variables 
and the size of the sampling suggest 
that the findings should be viewed as 
preliminary. They are sufficiently note- 
worthy, however, to merit the attention 
of all who are concerned with family 
education and the rehabilitation of 
delinquent youth. It is hoped, however, 
that the study will be replicated with 
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other samplings and from other theoret. | 


problems is difficult to say. Neverthe-- 


ical perspectives. 


—Lars I. GRANBERG 
Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Counseling and Psychology 
Fuller Theological Seminary 
Pasadena, California 


NEW DESIGN FOR LIVING 


by Ernest Holmes and Willis 
Kinnear (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959, 
pp. 236—$3.95) 


This book is a simon-pure and un- 
sophisticated presentation of New 
Thought philosophy, .with its typical 


beliefs that: (1) All reality is Mind; © 


(2) Each of us is an expression of 
this universal Mind; (3) Thought is 
all-powerful in making or marring our 
destinies. It closes with instructions for 


“spiritual mind treatment” — medita- — 


tions along the lines of “positive think- 
— 

This optimistic pantheism has had 
wide influence in popular religion in 
America. Here it is presented with 
soothing repetitiousness, but without 
Christian overtones, so that the reader 
need be under no illusion (as he may 


be with some other such books) that 


he is receiving Christian teaching. 


Whatever may be thought of the 
ways in which Christianity and New 
Thought differ theologically, for the 
practicing pastor it is perhaps enough 
to bear in mind that while New 
Thought ideas can offer a kind of sup- 
portive therapy, Christianity, like ana- 
lytic therapy, aims at a deeper level— 
at rebirth rather than _ reassurance. 
Whether and how far he can make use 
of such a book as this depends on the 


pastor’s own religious convictions and 


therapeutic approach. 


—Caro_ Murpuy 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, etther be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming issues. 


THE CRUEL Gop. By Margaret B. Crook. 


Beacon Press, $3.50. A new interpretation | 


of the Book of Job based upon the “new 
light from the Dead Sea caves plus archeo- 
logical discoveries in ancient Sumer.” Seen 
from this point of view, the author suggests 
that the Book of Job represents “a new in- 
sight which leads man to a creative partner- 
ship with God.” 


LIFT UP yoUR EYES. The Religious Writ- 
ings of Leo Tolstoy. Julian Press, $5.95. A 
new anthology of the great Russian writer 
and thinker’s religious works containing 
among other things his “Confession,” a work 
which has been compared by religious au- 
thorities of the Confessions of Saint Augus- 
tine. In addition to “My Confession,” the 


book contains “What is Religion?” “Life,” 


“Three Parables,” “Industry,” “Stop and 
“Modern Science,’ “On- Reason, 
Faith and Prayer,” “Preface to Amiel’s 
Journal,” “Thoughts on God,” and “The 


_ Gospels in Brief.” The anthology is prefaced 


by a long and thoughtful introduction by 
Stanley R. Hopper, Dean, Post-Graduate 
School, Drew University. 


SCORING HUMAN MOTIVES. By John Dollard 
and Frank Auld, Jr. Yale Univ. Press. $9.50. 
A new and unique book by two outstanding 
psychologists presenting a method for the 
study of the psychotherapeutic process and 
involving a serious attempt to measure 
growth, change, and possible progress within 
the patient as a result of the psychotherapeu- 
tic process. John Dollard, one of the authors, 
is Professor of Psychology at Yale Univer- 
sity and is the author of Personality and 
Psychotherapy, a past Pastoral Psychology 


-- Book Club Selection. Frank Auld, Jr., the 


co-author, is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at Wayne State University. 
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THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL PROBLEM. Edited 
by Alfred E. Kuenzli. Harper & Bros., $4.50.. 
A symposium by a group of outstanding 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and social sci- 
entists, devoted to the question of how sci- 
ence can study the nature of the “personal 
world” and the influences which shape it. It 
attempts to analyze the findings of the social 
sciences which would make it possible for us 
to understand and predict more adequately 
the behavior of the individual. Among the 
contributors are Carl Rogers, Lawrence K. 
Frank, Hadley Cantril, Saul Rosenzweig, 
and others. 


HEREDITY COUNSELING. Edited by Helen G. 


Hammons. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., $4.00. 17 


distinguished experts representing various 
social, medical, and psychological disciplines 
participate in this symposium and on the 
developing role of heredity counseling in 


marriage and child bearing. Because the 


pastoral counselor is constantly faced with 


- some of the questions which parents, or those 


about to be married, raise in this difficult 
but most important area, this book should be 
a valuable addition to his counseling shelf. 


MY NAME IS LEGION. By Alexander H. 
Leighton. Basic Books, $6.50. The first of 


- a three-Volume study reporting the findings 


of the Stirling County (Nova Scotia) Study 
of Psychiatric Disorder and Sociocultural 
Environment—a_ ten-year research project 
investigating a single community and its re- 
lation to mental disease, the studies being 
conducted by Cornell University in collabo- 
ration with the Department of Public Health 
of the Province of Nova Scotia. 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. By Jean De Fabre- 
gues. Hawthorn Books, $2.95. This is Vol- 
ume 54 in the series of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Encyclopedia of Catholicism, devoted 
to a frank and thoughtful discussion of mar- 
riage, sex, birth control, and stressing par- 
ticularly the mystery of marriage as “a 
mystery of the meeting of flesh and spirit.” 


PREDICTION AND OUTCOME. By Sibylle Esca- 
lona and Grace Moore Heider. Basic Books, 
$6.50. A study of the factors which can help 
the scientist and worker with children pre- 
dict the personality development of a child 
from the characteristics shown in. early in- 
fancy based upon research and observation 


of a group of infants eight months and 
younger at the 


Menninger Foundation, 


Topeka, Kansas. 
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PASTORAL 


FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of PastoraL PsycHotocy for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 

meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming winter months. 
A postcard with your name and address 
indicating the expected number of par- 
ticipants will receive immediate attention. 


Laek of proper nutrition can hamper good 
health. Our 22 vitamins, B-Complex and mina- 
erals will overcome that tired, run-down feel- 
ing, will give a vital dietary supplement and 
eontribute to healthy blood, bone and tissue. 
A 20-day supply is yours for only 25¢ to 
prove how much stronger and peppier you'll 
feel soon. 


DONTE CHEMICAL 
80 Allenwood Rd., Great Neck ee 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


SIMULATED ENGRAVED | 
CARDS, LETTERHEADS & ENVELOPES 
BUSINESS CARDS @ $3.85 per 1000 
Postpaid—Blue or Black Ink—samples & 
price list upon request. Research Products 
Co., Box #27, Great Neck, New York. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


“non-verbal” forms of communication 
in religious leadership and warned that 
“the roots of faith must seek the deep- 
er depths of unconsciousness’—what 
he called the non-rational depths in 
theology. His “phenomenological” style 
coincides with the existential emphasis 
at work in both theology and psy- 
chology. 

At 59, Dean Miller looks back on 
wide experience even before Old Bap- 
tist. He had a year of engineering at 
M. I. T. where YMCA work showed 
him that people are more important to 
him; a degree of B. Th. at Colgate 
(1923) ; three New Jersey pastorates 
—one in an industrial town during the 
_depression of the Thirties, where he 
was forced to resign by conservatives 
because of his championship of the 


PSYCHOLOGY 


unemployed. “There was real joy in 


fighting on New Testament terms 


against the pettiness of human beings.” 


In his books (The Life of the Soul, 
The Life of the Church, 


his course in pastoral care at Andover- 
Newton over the years, in his sermons, 


we have seen the illuminating way 


in which Dean Muller cross-fertilizes 
three areas—theology, psychology, and 
literature—yet always with an intimate 
and human focus. We all watch with 
special interest to see what will happen 
at Harvard Divinity School, with its 
past emphasis on the historical disci- 
plines, now that it has a Pastor-Dean 
who says bluntly that the “‘intellectual- 
ization” of religion causes a “‘severe 
crisis of dryness: or even spiritual 
death.” His own concern with the 
non-verbal and non-rational dimensions 
of Christian life and thought are seen 
plainly enough in his enterprises, e.g., 
as secretary of the National Council of 
Churches’ department of worship and 
art, and his faithful service as an 
editor of the “Journal of Pastoral 
When he preached the Convocation 


Sermon at the Divinity School in Sep- 


tember, Dean Miller reminded us of 
Father Mapple’s claim from the New 
Bedford pulpit, in Herman Melville's 
Moby Dick, that “‘the pulpit... leads 
the world” like the prow of a ship on 
voyage through time. Said Dean Mil- 


ler: “The pulpit, at least now, is certain- 
ly not the prow of this world, dividing 


new seas where strife is real and deci- 
sions must be made.” At the Divinity 
School Dean Miller will certainly never 
“muddy the waters” but he is quite 
frankly determined to ruffle them. He 
may even manage to blow up a storm, 
so that young ministers can re-learn 
their seamanship ! 


Printed by CRAFTSMEN, INC., Kutztown, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 


The Great 
Realities, Prayers for Daily Living), in- 


—JOSEPH FLETCHER 
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is of great advantage to get a fresh supply each month. 


VITOMINS 


HEALTH PLAN 


In this day and age people are too busy making a living or bringing up a 


family, to take stock of their bodies’ needs. The result is—quick snacks, care- 


less meals, poor, unbalanced nutrition. Even big meals may lack vital nutri- 
tional elements. Soon we may feel run-down, irritable, develop low resistance 
to colds, lack of vigor and vitality, even insomnia. We may be suffering from 
vitamin deficiency and not know it. Only a complete Daily Vitamin and 
Mineral supplement can offset improper nutrition and help the body to repair 
and fortify itself against sickness. 


Our “VITOMINS 22” is a scientifically combined Formula consisting of 22 
ESSENTIAL HEALTH BUILDING MULTIPLE VITAMINS, B-COMPLEX 
AND MINERALS, which give a VITAL dietary supplement and contribute 
to healthy blood, bone and tissue, help resistance to colds and other sickness, 
save doctor and drug bills. They are prepared in accordance with the strict 
specifications of the U.S. FOOD and DRUG ADMINISTRATION. ALL IN 
ONE EASY-TO-TAKE TABLET. Please show our Formula to your family 


physician and he will verify our statement. | 


We know that you will feel stronger and peppier after you have taken the 
first month’s supply. So we want you to know aon the new HEALTH PLAN 
WE HAVE INAUGURATED, by which we automatically send you a FRESH* 
30-days’ supply each month, or multiples of 30 for other members of your 
family. This Plan eliminates the bother of ordering, running out of supply, 
saves postage and costly C.0.D. charges. You may cancel the Plan at any time. 


We repeat—you are under no obligation whatsoever, you may discontinue at 


any time. So don’t delay; just clip coupon below AND MAIL TODAY. 


*Vitamins lose potency on the drugstore shelf and in the medicine cabinet. That is why it 


DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY 

80 Allenweod Road 

Great Neck, New York | : 
I accept your HEALTH PLAN FOR “VITOMINS 22”. Please send the first month’s 

supply—checked in box below—and the same amount each month thereafter. I will remit 

within 2 weeks after I receive shipment. I may cancel the Plan at any time without any 

obligation whatsoever. 


One month’s supply for 1 person ........ $2.00 
FAMILY SIZE—250 tablets 8.00 
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Partoral Psychology Gook 
and receive free of charge j 
Counseling and Learning Through 


Small - Group Discussion 


By Heten I. Driver 


(Bookstore Price $7.00) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


HE MINISTER,” says Carroll Wise in his review of this book, “has 
always worked with groups. But he has not always studied what hap- 
pens in groups and how to make groups more helpful to persons. Modern 
psychotherapy and education are doing this. This new book is a study of 
this process .... Many of the techniques and insights provided here can 
be taken over and used effectively by the pastor... 

The book is written by an author who has specialized in the training 
of ministers and ministerial students in individual and group counseling, 
supplemented by 37 other contributors, among them some of our most 
outstanding teachers of pastoral counseling (Paul Johnson and Robert 
Leslie among others). 

As Robert Leslie, Associate Professor of Pastoral Psychology and 
Counseling, Pacific School of Religion, says in his review of this book: 
““Most of the books available for religious workers in the fields of group 
dynamics and group therapy are either too technical in a research sense 
or too specific to fit the usual parishioner situation. This book avoids 
both of these difficulties and provides in a single volume a veritable 
wealth of material that in theory and in practice commends itself for 
working on a counseling level with small groups. . . . This book is my 
first choice for the minister who is interested in developing his role 
as a potential leader in preventive mental hygiene...” : 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK PPBC.260 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 


books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- 


scribing the new Selections. Dividend- — 


Books and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you. purchased’ two 
Selections, you will receive a Dividend 
Book absolutely FREE (usually worth 
$5.00 or more). Special Dividends, plus 
the regular ones and other benefits, all 
serve to reduce the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
- not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it fora full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 
will save you at least 50% on the cost 
of your books. Take advantage of this 
opportunity now! 


Please enroll me as a member of PASTORAL 
PsycHoLocy Book and send me, by 
return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
Counseling and Learning Through Small- 
Group Discussion. It is distinctly under- 
stood that I am in no way obligated. I will 
receive advance notice of each month's 
Club Selection, so that I may notify you if 
I do not want it; and I am not required to 
purchase any minimum number of books in 
any period of time. Furthermore, I may 
return for full credit any Club Selection 
with which I may not be fully satisfied. 
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